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: The Stone That Has Been 
Rolled Away 


Easter finds our world standing before the closed tomb of its dead hopes. 
So many of the things that we thought could not happen here have occurred, 
so many assurances have disappeared, that we feel we are being swept along 
on a mighty wave of fate toward an undisclosed destination from which there 
is no escape. The issues are so vast, the scale so huge, the cost so terrific, that 


it numbs all human conceiving. The exigencies of wartime necessity, actual 


and prospective, are such that our American way of life seems to be disappear- 


ing in the maelstrom of the titanic battle between the darkness and the light. 


But it is not darker for us than it was for the friends of Jesus on that day 
so long ago when they saw their hopes of the Kingdom of God go the way of 

all flesh. They did not know that there was in the Son of Man, that there is in 
all the sons of men, that which does not perish with them — a mysterious 
a power that failing flesh does but free for a larger work. In all times, bearers of 


the truth have been beaten, imprisoned, killed; but truth, baptized in their 


blood, has received new impetus. 


Democracy has not failed. It has not yet been fairly tried. It is still young 
in our world, and still “the last, best hope of earth.’’ Only its abuses are deca- 
dent. America is not old, hopeless, ridden by the ghosts of a thousand years 
of festering hatreds. America is young, “always young for- liberty.” The 
closed tomb of our night of humiliation will — must — give way to the tran- 
scendent glory of the empty tomb and the splendor of the Easter morning. We 
shall have a new birth of freedom that has paid the price of liberty and knows 
that eternal vigilance is its only safeguard. 


George F. Patterson 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 
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THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
1943 CONVENTION 


President Louis Annin Ames of the 
Universalist Church of America has 
appointed the following Program Com- 
mittee for the 1943 convention: 

Rev. William E. Gardner, Weymouth, 
Mass., chairman. 

Miss Ida M. Folsom, Headquarters— 
Association of Universalist Women. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews, Head- 
quarters—General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, Head- 
quarters—Universalist Publishing House. 

Rey. Douglas Frazier, Headquarters— 
Department of Youth Activities. 

Rey. Edna P. Bruner, Headquarters— 
General Field Worker. 


Dr. Weston Atwood Cate, Ministerial 
Association. 


Dr. Stanley Manning, Hartford, Conn. 
Miss Esther A. Richardson, Head- 


quarters—Secretary. 


THE IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 


The annual meeting of the Idlewild 
Fellowship of Universalist ministers will 
be held this year, not at Senexet in 
Connecticut, but at “Adelynrood,” a 
house of retreat of the Episcopal Church, 
at South Byfield, near Newburyport, 
Mass. 

The nearest railroad station to the 
house is Rowley, from which it is a 
10-minute taxi ride. 


Program 


Monday evening, May 3—Assembly. 
“Around the Circle” reports of plans that 


@have proved successful during the past 


twelve months. 


Tuesday forenoon, May 4—“New 
Light on the Old Testament”—I. Prof. 
Rolland E. Wolfe. 


Tuesday evening, May 4—Fifteenth 
anniversary celebration. Original “book.” 
Foreword. Rev. John van Schaick, D.D. 
Chapter 1. The World Since 1928. Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D.D. Chapter 2. The Chris- 
tian Church Since 1928. Rev. Stanley 
Manning, D.D. Chapter 3. Idlewild Since 
1928. Rev. Leslie C. Nichols. 

Wednesday forenoon, May 5. “New 
Light on the Old Testament”—II. Pro- 
fessor Wolfe. 


Wednesday evening, May 5—Directed 
meditations and communion service in 
charge of Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood. 

Thursday forenoon, May 6—Closing 
chapel service. 

President, Rev. Stanley Manning, 
D.D. Chaplain, Rev. E. Dean Ellen- 


wood. Secretary, Rev. Harold A. Lums- 
den. 


All Universalist ministers are cordially 
invited. Reservations should be made at 
once with the secretary. Address, 20 
Forest Street, Stamford, Conn. 
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ENGAGEMENT 
ANNOUNCED 


Mr. and Mrs. George L. Champlin of 
Hartford, Conn., announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Lieut. Jean A. 
Champlin, A.N.C., to Capt. Halsey S. 
Downer, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. Halsey 
Downer, Garden City, L. I. No date has 
been set for the wedding. Miss Champlin 
is now at the new station hospital at 
Fort Devens, Ayer, Mass. 


WINDOW DEDICATED 


.IN LYNN CHURCH 


A stained glass window in the ap- 
proach to the new chapel of the church 
school, in the Lynn, Mass., church was 
dedicated on Sunday, March 21. The 
panels were designed and executed by 
Margaret Hake of the Junior High De- 
partment of the church school under the 
direction of Miss Alice Harrison and 
with the assistance of Marjorie French, 
Georgena Fall, Donald Mudgett and 
David Rand. Twenty parents and 
friends were present at the service. There 
are eight panels, which depict the Lynn 
church; Jesus, Companion of Youth; the 
new altar in the church school; the min- 
istry of music; the Madonna; brother- 
hood of all mankind; the story of Joseph; 
and the Good Shepherd. 


WHO’S WHO 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish (Unitarian), Milton, Mass. 


Witi1am Watuace Ross is minister of 
the First Universalist Church of Lynn, 
Mass. 


Daviv Drew Ross, son of Dr. Rose of 
Lynn, is about to leave an Indiana cir- 
cuit to become pastor of the Universalist 
church of Orono, Maine. 


Hucu S. Ticner is minister of the 
Universalist church of Canton, N. Y., 
and a well-known writer. 


Francis X. CHENEY is a student in the 
Tufts School of Religion and also minister 
of All Souls’ Universalist Church, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Harmon M. Genr is pastor of the 
Universalist Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia, and acting pastor of the 
Universalist church of Reading, Pa. 


Leonarp B. Gray is pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Lynn, Mass. 


Joun CuARENCE PetRIE is minister of 
the Unitarian church of Houston, Texas. 


Wiuu1aM C, Assz is a chaplain in the 
U. S. Army. 


Marcarer B. Croox is a member of 
the faculty of Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 


Grorce F. Parrerson is_ regional 
director of the Southwestern Unitarian 
Conference and minister at Tulsa, Okla. 
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Palm Sunday and Easter 


HE underlying thought of Palm Sunday and of 

Easter is victory. The Galilean rode into the city 
amid songs of triumph. Soon his little day was over. 
“He was crucified, dead and buried.” But a new faith 
in immortality swept over the world because he had 
lived and died so gloriously. 

That faith today is not especially strong in the 
world, simply and solely because the world is not so 
close to God. There is no way to prove immortality. 
The only way to get that conviction is to walk with 
God. If we doubt God, we doubt pretty much every- 


thing. If we are sure of God, we are sure of the here- 
after. 

It is helpful to go to church on Easter Sunday, and 
on all the other Sundays, but the way to get belief 
in a hereafter is to go into one’s closet and shut the 
door and pray to the Father in secret. 

In fact, it is no harder to answer the question, 
“Where are we going?” than to answer the question, 
“Where did we all come from anyway?” 

We can find all the answers that we need when we 
commune with the Eternal. 


Some Letters on India 


LETTER on India published in this issue from a 
minister says, “Britain violated her promise after 
the last war. Do you know that she will not do so 
again?” Another letter, also from a minister, says, “It 
seems to me that you forget that Britain offered India 
freedom once before and did not keep her promise.” 
This second letter suggests that Britain invite the 
United States to be a coguarantor of India’s freetom 
after the war and “see what happens.” 

These men are mistaken. Britain did not break 
her promise to India. 

In August, 1917, a formal statement of policy was 
made by the Secretary of State for India as follows: 

“The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with 
which the Government of India are in complete accord, 
is that of the increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration and the gradual develop- 
ment of. self-governing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible government in 
India as an integral part of the British Empire.” 

Since 1917 great progress has been made in what 
is called the Indianization of the services and the 
development of self-government. 

As a responsible British official said to us recently, 
“Tndian nationalists may charge, if they wish, that the 
promise was too vague or that progress has been too 
slow, but to say that a promise was made and broken 
is simply not true.” 

What is the situation as of today? The offer of 
Britain to India stands: “Full self-government after 
the present war. No provision that India must remain 
a member of the British Commonwealth.” 

In America many of us do not realize what great 
progress has been made already in turning over admin- 


istration in India to Indians: ten out of every eleven 
judges in India are Indians. In the medical services of 
the Government, there are thirty qualified Indians to 
every one Briton, in the higher grades of engineering 
the ratio is fourteen to one, and in general administra- 
tion there are eight Indians to every one Briton. The 
present war has not forced upon Britain a change of 
policy. To the declaration of policy made in 1917 
referred to above, in 1929 Britain officially added the 
statement that “the national issue of India’s constitu- 
tional progress was the attainment of a free and equal 
partnership in the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 
We doubt if any intelligent person will care to assert 
that any of the present partners are not free to leave 
the association if they choose. 

Today women have the vote in India, there is 
religious freedom in India, there is local self-govern- 
ment in the provinces and in the five hundred sixty- 
two independent Indian states. The Government of 
India today has the power to impose tariffs upon goods 
from Britain the same as from other countries. 

In India, 89 per cent of the population is rural as 
compared with 43 per cent in the United States. Once 
crop failure meant famine and the death of from one 
to five million people. Now this is changed. The 
power and influence of Britain have constructed a 
great railroad system, and the largest irrigation project 
in the world. It irrigates twenty-two times the acreage 
irrigated in the United States. 

In many sections scientific farming has been intro- 
duced and real milk cattle have been substituted for 
the small, half-wild breeds that give little or no milk. 
There has not been a serious famine since 1900. 

If one wants most of all to make out a case against 
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Britain and chooses to bring up all the examples of 
maladministration in the past, one is free to do so. 
Even if one is living in a glass house, he can engage 
in throwing stones. But we prefer to deal with the 
situation “as is.” An enlightened, progressive, liberty- 
loving lot of men are in control of Britain and of India. 
The difficult problem is being worked out in spite of 
the obstacles created by religious devotees and by other 
groups actuated by less worthy motives. 

It is admirable to hitch our wagon to a star, but 
we people in the field of religion ought to strive harder 
to keep it rolling over the green surface of this earth, 
bearing the loads that mean progress and blessing for 
submerged classes. 

Why not try to be fair to a country that is the 
mother country of so many of us, whose institutions 
are our institutions and who today is such a mighty 
factor in the defense of our liberties? 


FIXED TERMS FOR OFFICIALS 


ECENTLY, at a meeting of one of the old clubs for 

ministers, we heard a discussion of the question of 
limiting the terms of denominational officials. At the 
session of the Universalist General Convention in 
Chicago, it will be remembered that the editor intro- 
duced a resolution favoring such limitation, and that 
this was laid over for action at the next convention 
but was not brought up. 

This recent discussion in Boston was at a meeting 
of Congregationalists which cannot be reported, and 
was on a high plane. No one was “gunning” for any 
particular official, and nobody was trying to defend 
the inalienable right of any official to an office. 

The great argument for the proposal to limit terms 
is that changes imperatively called for can be made 
without factional disputes and bad feeling. The offi- 
cial himself can get out of office with dignity. 

It takes nothing short of a cataclysm to get rid of 
an incompetent official, or an official who is not incom- 
petent but who for one reason or another has outlived 
his usefulness. It is a poor official indeed who is not 
able to render service to a number of people—open 
positions to them or what not—and these persons form 
the nucleus of a machine which may operate power- 
fully for the official. Church people are notoriously 
tenderhearted when it comes to hurting anyone’s feel- 
ings, often preferring to run the risk of hurting the 
church rather than a friend. A fixed term would make 
all this tension unnecessary. Church people would 
know that the man’s term would be over in a few 
years at the most, and they would make the best of it. 

Those who question the wisdom of a fixed term say 
that it is unfair to an official, that service as a secretary 
or superintendent may unfit him for service in a parish, 
or that he may be too old when his term expires. The 
reply to this is that the interests of the church are para- 
mount, and that we are unfaithful stewards if we put 
the interests of a man above the interests of the work. 

Also, it is added that even though an official had 
to take a lower salary, his wide acquaintance through 
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the denomination would be sure to give him a call to 
a work with a living salary. 

In favor of the proposal, it was brought out that 
changing officers and sending a larger number of men 
or women from headquarters into the ranks would 
make people generally understand better the problems 
of headquarters and the difficulties attached to such 
work, and thus create a body of opinion and sympathy 
that would strengthen the headquarters work. 

Another argument by those who oppose such a 
plan is that administrative work is technical and 
specialized, and that we shall sacrifice our specialists 
by such a system of change. 

We ourselves doubt the soundness of this argu- 
ment. We agree with the doctrine that there are 
many more leaders in the ranks than we ever will 
realize because of the fact that they never have been 
given a chance. We do not minimize the importance 
of leadership, but certainly it would be a poor stick 
of a man in the ranks who could not do as well as some 
of us who get into office and stick there. William Hap- 
good, in his Columbia Conserve Company, developed 
managers out of workers and the net result was great 
astonishment at the number of plain, humble people 
that came up to the mark when they had a chance. 

In the special cases where a leader cannot be spared, 
he could be brought back after a year or so out of 
office. 


A BEAUTIFUL ACT 


UNIVERSALIST woman in Washington, past 

seventy and confined to her bed much of the time, 
gets a good part of her living from her work as a 
notary. Recently she turned over to the Universalist 
church fund for the Red Cross $27.50, the contents of 
a glass bank into which, during the year, she drops 
all fees from servicemen. 


“FREEDOM FROM WANT” 


ANY influential people tried to keep Mr. 
Roosevelt from sending to Congress the recom- 
mendations of the National Resources Planning Board. 
They felt that such far-reaching proposals would 


merely serve to accentuate the bitterness against what 


is called the New Deal. But the President is not a man 
to retreat under fire. He believes that society ought to 
be better organized. He holds with Ambassador 
Winant that “we owe to our returning soldiers jobs and 
the guarantee that they will not have to fight a war 
again.” And he is convinced that the close of a war is 
the time in which to begin the stupendous task of 
putting things in order. 

The Roosevelt plan for social security differs from 
the Beveridge Plan submitted recently to the British 
Parliament, but the objects are the same. Both are 
forms of social insurance. Both rest on the premise 
that all ought to be for each and each for all. 

We cannot here discuss such a stupendous project, 
but we point out that it is cheering to have the world 
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reach a level of intelligence and altruism where such 


- reports can be made. 


Are the American people as far along in intelligence 
and altruism as the British? We do not know. The 
Beveridge Report has been taken seriously in Britain. 
Churches are interested in it and, in principle, are back 
of it. We are hopeful that churches in America will 
discuss the proposals of the President without fear of 
political consequences. 

It will be a fair question as to whether or not we 
can afford such a scheme on top of a two-hundred- 
billion-dollar war debt. The answer of many intelligent 
economists will be, “Can we afford not to have it?” 

The objection that it is socialistic will not be as 
terrifying as once it would have been. Everything 
collective is socialistic. And there has been something 
or other socialistic in our government ever since we 
set up our postal service. 


ARE LIBERAL LEADERS UNAWARE? 


N reference to the letter of Charles Francis Potter 
published in this issue, we wish to say that we have 
not considered it necessary to express disagreement 
with contributors or correspondents unless there 


“seemed to be something to be gained by doing it. On 


principle, contributions do not have to express the 
same viewpoint or the viewpoint of the editor. They 
do have to shed light or serve as glaring illustrations of 
darkness. 

Furthermore, if THe Curist1an Leaver today 
stands strongly for faith in God—a supernatural God 
if one chooses to use such a word—Tuer CuristTiAn 
Leaber is consistent with its basic convictions and the 
basic convictions of the church that it represents. 

And, if there is little news published of humanist 
movements, it is because humanism, in the sense in 
which Mr. Potter uses the word, is dead as a doornail. 
There are few of the anti-God people left. The great 
body of liberals know that there is something in this 
universe to reverence and worship, and know also that 
the main way that this something works is through the 
human race. 

And knowing how great is God, how past our find- 
ing out or discovering to perfection, the liberal looks 
through trinities and Hail Marys and the symbols of 
the so-called unitarians to the great truth that all are 
trying to reach and understand and with which they 
would commune. 

We are not disturbed by the machinations of 
unliberal ecclesiastics. We are inclined to say to 
them, “Go ahead, Brother. Beat us if you can. Under- 
mine our faith. Convert us.” And also we are inclined 
to ask, “Why are you as you are? And in all this 


dogma of yours is there some grain of truth?” 


As to the editorial policies of the Register, Tur 


_ Leaner, the Journal of Liberal Religion, and other 
_ papers, our observation is that any one of these papers, 


so far as it has space, would welcome short, intelligent, 


interesting discussions by so-called humanists. We 


have passed out of the stage, even among the Unitar- 


ian churches, when no new theistic book could be put 
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into a library until a humanistic book could be found 
to match it, or no theistic committeeman appointed 
until a humanistic committeeman could be appointed 
at the same time. 

Dieffenbach and Jones may have been humanists. 
When we look at them we confess that we don’t know 
what humanists are. But they were good editors, and 
were they in office today neither would be using pul- 
motors on organized humanism. 


WE NEED MORE UNIVERSALIST CHAPLAINS 


E need more Universalist chaplains. Our quota, 

both for the Army and the Navy, is far from 
being filled. There seems to be an erroneous impres- 
sion that Unitarians who hold dual fellowship can be 
counted in our quota. That is not true. They can 
be counted once—not twice, with us if in our churches, 
and with the Unitarians if in their churches. 

Nor can men like Harold I. Merrill who are in the 
Canadian Army be counted as a part of a quota for 
the army of the United States. 

Here is an important chance to serve our country, 
our church, our fellow men. We are in this world for 
that purpose. Are we going to let our great opportu- 
nity slip through our fingers? 

Boyd, Thayer, Fiske, Abbe, Miller, Prater, Giles 
and Veazie have answered the call for the Army and 
are In service—eight men—but we are asked to supply 
eighteen for 1943. 

Wood, Marble and Gibbons have answered the call 
of the Navy—three men. 

The men of the Unitarian Church who hold our 
fellowship and who are in the service as chaplains are 
Eames, Abbott, Graham, Swanson, Crandall, Murphy, 
Mayo, Unruh and Withington. 

One of our ministers, R. Homer Gleason, is a cap- 
tain in the Aviation Corps. Probably others of whom 
we have no record are doing their part. 

It is not an easy thing to leave home, church, 
friends, civil life, for the Army or the Navy. But there 
are enormous benefits. There are many new illuminat- 
ing experiences which will fit a man for service after 
the war. There are contacts with our best young men, 
Catholic and Protestant. There is the sense of having 
taken a direct, active part in one of the most colossal 
movements of all human history. 

We hope and pray that more of our strong, resource- 
ful men will enlist in this service. 

Counting those whose applications are now pending 
—men like Trueman J. Menadue—all we need to enlist 
in order to fill our quota for the Army by January i, 
1944, is one man a month. Cannot the Universalist 
Church render this service? 


IN A NUTSHELL 
If the gasoline and rubber shortages make us stay 
home, we may discover what untouched resources we 
have in our own libraries and backyards. 


What a year this is for an intelligent celebration of 
Independence Day. 
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Daybreak * 


Vivian T. 


Simon Peter saith unto them, I go a fishing . . . and that 
night they caught nothing. But when the morning was now 
come, Jesus stood on the shore. 

The Gospel according to Sv. Joun 21:3-4 


HE story in which our text is set has a very appeal- 

ing character. At the time it was written the 
Christian Movement had been gathering force for 
several generations; but there were many who were 
feeling that things were in a bad way. Arrogant 
circumstances seemed to be overpowering a simple 
tradition, and a sense of failure was darkening many 
hearts. No doubt the story was intended to be a 
parable for the encouragement of the struggling 
Christian church in the second century. “Fishers of 
men” the Master had called his followers; and the 
Early Christians must often have felt they were on a 
dark and barren sea. “They caught nothing.” After 
all, in spite of growing organization, it was a little 
church, The boat was so small and the sea was so big. 
But in those times of dismay they were encouraged to 
believe in the light while the darkness was yet un- 
broken. The morning would come; the assurance of 
a guiding presence; the casting of the net on the right 
side; and then they would not be able to draw for the 
multitude of fishes. “Christ turns all the sunsets into 
dawns,” at last said one of them. 

But because the story was written with spiritual 
insight, there lies in it the suggestion of a more 
intimate truth. It lives again marvelously as the story 
of personal experience; it strangely calls to the hearts 
of any of us today. So listen to it repeated in this tone. 

There is the man Simon Peter. The time is immedi- 
ately after the death of Jesus. Life has tumbled in on 
Peter. Things he thought secure have been all broken 
up. The worst has happened. For him the world has 
been despoiled. The stunning waves have gone over 
him. Now he returns to the scene of his former job as 
fisherman on the Sea of Galilee; goes back to the very 
place where not so long ago he had left his nets, when 
that irresistible voice called him: “Follow me.” He 
goes back, not for any sentimental reasons, but simply 
because there is nothing else to be done. The place is 
the same; everything is the same; just as if nothing 
awful had happened. The quiet light on the water; 
the familiar village by the shore; the men busy with 
their little ships; the children at their play. The 
unchanged, undisturbed, indifferent scene is a dull 
offense to this man wholly occupied by a single grief. 
But the sea calls to labor. There is the old common 
work again. The old habit reasserts itself. Peter says: 
“TI go a fishing.” He says it wearily. He is going back 
to the old prosaic life with new memories like stabbing 


*Sermon preached at the First Parish Church of Milton, 
Massachusetts, September 22, 1942, after the death of Mrs. 
Pomeroy. 
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wounds; and it means work for a while in utter dark- 
ness—such meaningless, profitless, desolate work. And 
then across the waters of that disheartened and 
commonplace, duty—the breaking of the morning; the 
lost hope stealing back again through the mist; the 
remembered voice speaking from the distance which 
is no distance; the undying call for devotion to the 
living. “Simon, do you still love me? Then take care 
of my sheep; feed my lambs.” 

It may be everyone’s story. When any of us men 
and women have met and stumbled through some dark 
and immense hour, the ordinary world around us 
seems utterly unreal. Not necessarily a dark hour; as 
a matter of fact, not necessarily an hour of anguish; 
possibly one of fearful joy. Anyhow, up from the 
gloomiest valley or down from the highest mount we 
come, and we see nothing but our own vast empty 
surprise. All interest in the common things of life 
seems stopped forever. Almost deliberately cruel 
appears the unconcerned regularity of things; in- 
credibly stupid this continued procession of daily 
affairs. 

The world of Nature, its moods and motions, does 
not change a shade or pause a moment for all that we 
feel. We have stood in a hushed room and watched a 
beautiful life withdrawing from a form dearer to us 
than anything else the world contains. We have put 
our hopes into some gallant cause only to see it 
smashed against the hard resistance of ignorance and 
wrong. We have been uplifted into some supernal 
light. And, after it all, the surrounding scene is un- 
touched by our amazement and grief; unstirred by our 
exultation. It appears to mock us. The morning sun 
shines cheerfully through the windows of the house; 
the rain drips with no more hint of tears than before; 
the hills are silent; the sea-tides rise and fall. “Oman 
River, dat ol’ man River, he must know sumpin’, but 
don’t say nuthin’; he just keeps rollin’, he just keeps 
rollin’ along.” 

Not only Nature, but the world of our own Human- 
ity is all around us with its business undelayed, its 
movement unabated, its laughter unquenched. Once 
it was reported that, when the news of the death of 
a notorious financial magnate reached Wall Street, 
something occurred which had not been known before. 
There was a hush for fully five minutes. Frantically 
busy men stopped in their tracks; there was no sound 
of voice or footfall; even the tape-machines ceased 
their ticking. Only five minutes—and then the mighty 
tide of human affairs flowed noisily on, accentuated 
by the brief pause. For most of us there is no homage 
of five minutes’ silence. The world’s needs must be 
met; pleasure and greed keep up their pursuit; neigh- 
bors go on their errands and keep their engagements; 
the children’s shouts are heard from the street; the 
boy flings the newspaper at our door; the postman 
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punctually rings the bell; trade is brisk in the market; 
the train tolls its friendly warning; the plane roars 
across the sky. Everything is the same. 


Then we are compelled, or then we choose, to 
return to the simplest duties. After hours or days 
tremendous with excitement and dread and love and 
sorrow, we go into low gear and begin to climb the old 
hill again. Life as a whole will not bear thinking about; 
so we apply ourselves to some ordinary and undeniable 
detail. With our bewildered hearts we find ourselves 
among familiar things. Empty seems the old place; 
senseless the old work; but the place waits and the 
work has to be done. It may as well be done. Our 
enormous experience gives us no discharge from the 
ranks of the little people; no immunity from the 
demands of the commonplace. The sunlight may seem 
an unearthly glitter, and our fellow men, even the most 
sympathetic, may seem only shadows; but all the same 
the sunlight falls, the friends pass and speak. So it is 
back to the routine, back to the things that remain, 
taking life up again, although it seems only a broken 
bit of life. And we say: “I go a fishing.” 

And never again, so we think, will the heart know 
peace, or joy gird us for life’s endeavor. Never again, 
we think, will there be any sense that ordinary things 
are highly significant and worth while. Least of all 
could this happen amid the triviality or the monotony 
of the tasks to which we have returned; least of all 
amid the drudgery of unheroic duties. So for a time 
we think. But the truth is that along that plain road 
—and only on that road—peace comes to meet us and 
the imperishable essence of lost things is found again. 
Deep in the faithful heart are the fountains of the day; 
the shores of dawn are there; and there sounds the 
voice of tender command, bidding us live on to finish 
the work and to greet life with “valor undismayed and 
happy astonishment.” Amid those most commonplace, 
most necessary, things, where the bread is broken and 
the fire is kindled, we must prove the greatness of the 
hour through which we have passed, prove it by our 
Christly service to a needy world. “Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me? .. . Feed my sheep.” 


One might not expect to hear the accent of Galilee 
repeated amid the genial gossip of Alexander Wooll- 
cott; but you can hear it, if you turn to a page in that 
book of his, While Rome Burns. Here is the incident 
in almost all Woollcott’s own words. A well-known 
American woman, sitting down with her stunned 
mother’s heart in a New York hospital and staring 
blindly into the future, only half listening to the 

_ head nurse, who, being a wise person, kept on 
_ talking—talking about the hardest part of her own job. 
i Had Mrs. Norris, as she waited in the anteroom, 
_ chanced to notice a shabby little boy sitting out there 
cooling his heels? No, Mrs. Norris hadn’t. Well, there 
was a case, the nurse said. That boy’s mother was a 
young Frenchwoman whom the ambulance had 
brought to the hospital a week before from the dingy 
home to which she and her child had drifted. The two 
had only each other in the world, and from sunup to 
sundown each day he had come and waited outside, 
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just on the chance that he might be,allowed to speak 
to her. Besides, he had no home where she was not. 
Well, that frail, valiant mother had died a half-hour 
before, dropping out of sight like a pebble cast into 
the ocean, and now it was part of the nurse’s job to go 
out and tell that child that, at the age of eight, he was 
alone in the world. “I don’t suppose,” she suggested 
hesitantly—a wise woman that nurse must have been 
—T don’t suppose,” she said, “that you would go out 
and tell him for me.” And what happened in the scene 
which followed, when Mrs. Norris cleared her eyes and 
went forth to this new assignment, you will remember 
or you can imagine or read for yourselves. 

“Jesus said to Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me more than these—more than the 
others do? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord, thou know- 
est that I love thee. He saith unto him, Feed my 
lambs.” 

That unchanged face of Nature, which appeared at 
first to mock by callous indifference our singular loss, 
becomes a constant invitation to a larger emotion, a 
more generous emotion;.becomes an outward sign of 
a realm more safe from hurt than our weak holding. 
And our thoughts begin to flutter up from the little 
heap of mournful dust into the rays of some indescrib- 
able divine purpose of perfection, which is betokened 
by the sun that shines and the rain that falls alike on 
the sorrowful and the glad. And we come to echo the 
robust cry of G. K. Chesterton: 


Thank God, the stars are set beyond my power, 
If I must travail in the night of wrath; 

Thank God, my tears will never vex a moth, 
Nor any curse of mine cut down a flower. 


Men say the sun was darkened; yet I had 
Thoughts it beat brightly even on Calvary. 
And He that hung upon the torturing tree 
Heard all the crickets singing, and was glad. 


“I go a fishing.” That inevitable return to some 
active share in the world’s affairs; that taking life up 
again among the immediate things of every day— 
carries with it a wisdom greater than at the time we 
know, and it brings us at last to the shore of unyielding 
fortitude and quiet assurance. We come to be very 
grateful that life is largely commonplace, that it is 
crowded with duties, and that its unfading beauty 
stands very close to the most homely tasks. “I go a 
fishing.” We all say it sometime; and then we know 
very deeply what Charles Kingsley meant when he 
wrote: “Thank God when you get up that you have 
something to do that day which must be done, whether 
you like it or not.” 

So, as we put it, we just “carry on”; we are follow- 
ing on; we bend to the oars and try our best to keep 
time with the others—the others in the little boat, so 
little on the great dark waters. And then lift our eyes 
to the first gleam of the soul’s invincible daybreak. 

There is only this to add. Whether we know it or 
not, it all has to do with the burning heart of real 
religion. “Now it’s good-bye,” says Peter in his hope- 
less whisper; in any age this Peter, who is no saint but 
a plain man; “good-bye forever, Master. You know 
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I really did love you and love you still. I meant to 
fight loyally for your throne; only at the end I just 
wasn’t brave and ‘good enough. Now I’m going back 
to the thing I.used to-do.” Then comes the answer: 
“Tt needn’t be good-bye like that; it can’t be. I haven't 
gone to be among the pomps or the spectres, and you 
didn’t leave me in the place of bitter tears. I am where 
I told you I would be, among the living and the least 
of my brethren, anywhere with the suffering and the 
heavy-laden and the happy ones and the young 
children. So it can’t be good-bye—not like that.” 
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For, as Albert Schweitzer wrote and sealed with his 
own working faith: “He comes to us as one unknown, 
without a name, as of old by the lake-side he came to 
those men who knew him not. He speaks to us the 
same words—Follow thou me!—and sets us to the 
tasks which he has to fulfill in our time. He commands. 
And to those who obey him, whether they be wise or 
simple, he will reveal himself in the toils, the conflicts, 
the sufferings; which they shall pass through in his 
fellowship; and as an ineffable mystery they shall. 
learn in their own experience who he is.” 


Love Never Fails 
Harmon M. Gehr 


ASTER means many things. Bright, sunny 
weather sometimes, but always cheerful faces, the 
beginning of spring, new clothes and colorful throngs, 
lovely flowers, the day when everybody goes to church, 
the resurrection, the thought of immortality—all this, 
and heaven too, have come to be associated with 
Easter. I would, however, like to speak of something 
greater — something that encompasses all our lives 
completely, that gives meaning to the past and hope to 
the future. Of course it is associated with Easter too. 
If we were to ask ourselves what it was that Jesus 
came teaching, many answers would be forthcoming, 
according to the household of faith we were reared in. 
One might say nonresistance; another, spiritual heal- 
ing; another, the hope of immortality. Some might 
even speak up for a particular form of baptism or 
communion. There could be no sensible quarrel with 
any of these answers. Yet not one of them would be 
complete. All would be incidental to the core of his 
teaching. They would be corollaries, and what we are 
after is the great axiom that inspired Jesus’ ministry. 
That axiom is love. 

Is love a vague term? Do not dismiss what may be 
said from this point as being already well started into 
the land of cloudy generalities from which preachers 
never return. If love is a vague term it is perhaps 
because we have taken it at face value. Jesus did not 
see it that way. To him 7t was reality. 

Reading the Gospels as we would a good modern 
biography, that is, with ready acceptance and a keen 
believing interest, we soon realize that the idea of love 
as the basic stuff of life was a vital conception in the 
life of Jesus. God the Creator was a loving Father, 
prayer was the means of fellowship with the Father, 
human relationships at their best were on the plane 
of the parent who took back his erring son gladly or 
of the man of an alien race who helped an unfortunate 
one that the wealthy and pompous avoided. The 
Sermon on the Mount is nothing less than a practical 
application to daily life of the love which Jesus knew 
to be at the heart of the universe. Unfortunately, few 
have been unconventional or courageous enough to 
practice it. The few times those teachings have been 


followed the hollow shrines of intrenched selfishness 
soon needed patching or reconstruction. In the end 
Jesus gave his life to prove his trust in love completely. 
The triumph of his spirit over the grave is not only 
the victory of life over death. It is, far more meaning- 
fully, the victory of love. And that love will have its 
way whatever the obstacles are that selfish or ignorant 
men place before it. 

Immortality therefore is a byproduct of love. It 
is not the primary theme of Easter any more than it 
was Jesus’ main interest. He was not so much inter- 
ested in living eternally as he was in loving, but love 
carried, and carries, the potentialities of eternity within 
it. “Love never fails,” said Paul, and there is a reason. 
It cannot fail because it is of the essence. If it should 
fail all would fail. Jesus was right. Love is the nature 
of reality. It is basic and as immutable as natural law. 
And this is the message of Easter, above alJ other 
messages: “Love never fails.” 

Dr. Fosdick has said that there are two philosophies 
—Easter and anti-Easter. “Anti-Easter says that 
nothing in the universe lasts, not even Christ, that all 
is fugitive, transitory, discontinuous, beginning no- 
where and coming out nowhere. . . . Easter says that 
this universe has meaning, and that involves the 
conviction that something here abides, carries through, 
and comes out somewhere, and that eternal element 
must be in the spiritual life we know in persons.” 
Which camp are you in? That is the question. Do you 
believe with Jesus in a God and universe, the ultimate 
nature of which is love, or do you say with Omar 
Khayyam that life is 


A Moment’s Halt—a momentary taste 

Of Being from the Well amid the Waste— 
And, Lo!—the phantom Caravan has reach’d 
The Nothing it set out from—Oh, make haste! 


Those are questions that one can answer only in the 
private place of the heart. 

The hymn, “O Love that wilt not let me go,” 
announces the conviction in words drawn from rending 
experience of a love that will not let go. Its text could 
well have been, “The eternal God is thy refuge, and 
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underneath are the everlasting arms.” George 
Matheson, the blind Scottish preacher who wrote the 
hymn, was hopelessly in love, but his beloved was not 
willing to go through life with a blind man, however 
beautiful his character was or however great his 
promise as a religious leader. At the last moment she 
refused his suit and he went home to write the religious 
lyric that three generations have come to sing, and 
many more will sing: 


O Love that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in thee; 

I give thee back the life I owe, 

That in thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


A love steadier than human affection was at that time 
revealed to George Matheson, and on it he relied the 
rest of his life. 

Yet we must not separate divine love from human 
love. They are of the same substance. The love of 
human beings is a language understood by all. It is 
the Esperanto of the heart. Step on a foreign, even a 
hostile, shore, with love in your heart and kindness in 
your hand, and you will be accepted as a friend. David 
Livingstone explored Africa in that spirit, and canni- 
bals and slave-traders became his friends and worked 
for him. Love would function even in a war-stricken 
world if leaders had vision and courage to practice it. 

And what is included in its human practice? Paul 
tells us in that remarkable chapter from First 
Corinthians. The pure light of love breaks up into 
a spectrum of nine ingredients, as Henry Drummond 
has pointed out. They are patience, kindness, gener- 
osity, humility, courtesy, unselfishness, good temper, 
guilelessness and sincerity. Are any of these impossible 
in daily life? No! With a little readjustment of the 
things we value most, a little self-discipline, a little 
regard for the other fellow and a willingness to in- 
terpret the golden rule as a practical yardstick, we 
should discover that love does meet the tests of life. 
Think what could be accomplished by patience, gener- 
osity, courtesy, guilelessness and sincerity round a 
treaty table when the time comes. Love never fails 
when it is used. 

Even at the time of death love fulfills its high call- 
ing. Listen to the words of a veteran nurse—words 
which many a doctor and minister could echo. “Some- 
thing strange and beautiful happens to men and 
women when they come to the end of the road. All 
fear, all horror, disappear. I have often watched a 
look of happy wonder dawn in their eyes when they 
realized this was true. It is all part of the goodness of 
nature and, I believe, of the illimitable goodness of 
God.” 

But we human beings still go on using brute force, 
cunning, selfishness, to achieve the ends we desire. 
Sometimes we do it and apply the name of superior 
intelligence to methods for outsmarting others. Intelli- 
gence? Better say stupidity! For these methods 
always fail in the end. They fail because they do not 
take into consideration the nature of the universe, 
which in the end always makes all things right what- 
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ever men do. These methods fail because they are 
hardly a beginning, let alone complete. But love is 
complete. Like a circle it always completes itself, and, 
what is more, it completes all that it encircles, Edwin 
Markham was eternally right when he wrote: 


They made a circle to keep me out, 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout— 

But love and I had the wit to win, 
We drew a circle that took them in. 


And that priest was right too who said that “hell is not 
to love any more.” 

But on this day of days our attention is directed 
specifically to the hope of immortality. Literally inter- 
preted that word immortality immediately sets up a 
division, the mortal and the immortal, the physical 
and the spiritual. We cannot think of the immortal 
unless we can compare it to the mortal, and we are 
necessarily forced to think of the spiritual in terms 
that are physical. Probably that is one reason why 
Heaven has sometimes been pictured as a place where 
one can have everything he is not able to have on 
earth, often with ludicrous results. Heaven, the ex- 
pression of suppressed desires! 

On the other hand, that necessity of thinking in 
physical terms may be a good thing when we think of 
immortality from a different standpoint. It is that 
life is continuous, spanning birth and death, and that 
through love we are immortal now. Think of it in the 
purely physical sense. Love brought us into the world 
and reared us. Love causes us to carry on the race. 
And unto our children’s children and far into the dim 
future it will be carried on. In the words of Lilith 
which conclude Shaw’s play, Back to Methuselah: 
“Of life only is there no end; and though of its million 
starry mansions many are empty and many still un- 
built, and though its vast domain is as yet unbearably. 
desert, my seed shall one day fill it and master its 
matter to its uttermost confines. And for what may. 
be beyond the eyesight of Lilith is too short. It is 
enough that there is a beyond.” 

Again, through love, we may be immortal in the 
sense of good works. Our civilization is built on 
integrity, which is love most selflessly. Nothing else 
lasts. We stand today upon the honesty, generosity, 
patience, humility and unselfishness of our ancestors 
—all of which Paul said were contained in love. Like 
a coral island slowly created from the very skeletons 
of minute animals, our culture today depends upon the 
sound contributions of those who preceded us. They 
live in our lives, and others to come shall live or perish 
—because of us. Are we acting immortally? 

We are immortal now as we aid developing person- 
ality rightly. I am old-fashioned enough to believe 
that Horace Mann was the greatest educator America 
has produced. Have you ever read his “Letter to 
Young Americans”? To my mind it should be in the 
hands and heart of every teacher and parent today. 
It is too long to repeat. Let me mention only a few 
of the uncompromising ‘headings he addressed to the 
schoolchildren of his day. You were made to be 
industrious. You were made to be temperate. You 
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were made to be clean . .. and gentlemanly and 
ladylike in your manners. You were made to be kind 
and generous. You were made to learn. You were 
made to be moral and religious. Does all that sound 
out of date? God help us if it does! Then there is 
something wrong. By the heavens, we are throwing 
away at least one kind of immortality, if we do not 
inculcate such virtues in Young America today. And 
the best way to educate is by example! 

Finally, we are immortal now, because we are 
God’s, and God is not a waster. In nature there is 
conservation whatever we human beings may do in 
war and peace to ravish our heritage. The soil may 
go to the sea, but it builds a delta at the mouth. 
Animal and vegetable matter goes back to the earth 
which begat it. Energy passes into other forms and is 
not lost. Man has come upon the scene in different 
guise from any of these other things so devotedly 
preserved. He is self-conscious, has stirrings and in- 
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spirations, possesses purpose and the capacity for hope. 
It is difficult to understand why this unusual being, 
half animal and half angel, should have come into 
being if that is an end of it. Nature assures us his 
body will be saved by going back to the earth, but 
what of his spirit? So it is our faith, and Easter 
sustains it mightily, that conservation applies as well 
to that part of man as to the other. “For,” as Dr. 
Hocking of Harvard has saic, “unless there is a way 
for the continuance of the human self, the world is 
full of the blunt edges of human meanings, the wreck- 
age of human values, and therefore of the failures of 
God.” 

There is an easy resolution for all this reasoning. It 
is to say joyously that God is not a failure. It is to 
affirm, as Jesus affirmed to the end, that the heart of 
the universe is warm, living love. It is to lift up our 
hearts and thank God for life in a living world. It is 
to open our arms and love our fellow men. 


Our Abiding Hope 


David Drew Rose 


N the Passion Play, one of the most revealing scenes 

is the remorse of Judas, when he realizes at last 
what he has done in betraying his Master. And the 
most touching thing about that scene is, that he at 
last understands, though it is too late, the real goodness 
of Jesus. Like the rest of the disciples, he doesn’t 
understand the real meaning of Christ’s words and 
Christ’s way while Christ is with him. It is only when 
he has lost him that he begins to understand, to 
remember, to put two and two together. Judas remem- 
bers the kindness of Jesus toward him, though the 
Master knew he was tempted and a sinner in heart. 
He recalls how gently he warned him of his love of 
money, his dangerous way of putting second things 
first. For the first time Judas sees himself clearly, 
and knows himself even as all along he has been known. 
Universalists used to be asked whether they believed 
that even Judas would be saved. I think that the 
answer is yes. For God uses even our sins to save us, 
and certainly Judas repented deeply of his. 

Judas came to himself, and understood Christ’s 
message for him, in a very short time. But what hap- 
pened to him happened to all the disciples, finally. We 
read that the disciples were assembled together 
secretly, for fear of the Jews. And we can imagine 
their feelings. The master who was to have saved 
Israel has been rejected and slain by Israel. The God 
who had been working through Jesus has apparently 
deserted him. The Kingdom they all were working 
for has been shattered. The same old evil world, built 
and maintained by threats and violence and oppression, 
has triumphed once again. The battle of Calvary is 
over, and the disciples have lost. In fear, in doubt, in 
discouragement, they are still clinging together, for 
they fear to be alone, to go their own ways again. All 
is lost; another beautiful dream has been blasted. 


And yet, these cowering, hiding disciples are the 
very ones who a short time later burst forth in new 
strength, new hope, to preach the gospel far and near, 
to convert masses of people, to bear witness by their 
faith and works to a greater belief, a more abiding hope, 
than men have ever known. Their boldness and cer- 
tainty amaze their enemies; their steadfastness even 
in death and persecution baffles their oppressors; their 
way of life, knowing no boundaries of race, class or 
nationality, impresses all men. And a new spirit of 
hope, faith and love begins to work and spread among 
men, like the yeast in the dough. The rulers of the 
Jews, who thought they had put a stop to all this by 
killing their leader, now find that the thing has got 
out of their hands entirely; and even the Roman Em- 
pire, after years of useless persecution, adopts the 
Christian religion as the official faith of the state. 

Certainly something happened to change this fear- 
ful handful of disciples into a growing body of people 
whose light shone before men, causing them in turn 
to glorify the God revealed in Jesus Christ. Something 
tremendous happened, to bring such power out of such 
pitiful weakness. There can be no revolution in any 
kind of society, ancient or modern, unless the people 
of that society are revolutionized first in their own 
hearts. What was it, then, that so changed the hearts 
of the disciples of Jesus? 

First of all, out of discouragement, disillusionment, 
came hope and faith. People who had been living and 
working with Jesus in great faith in God lost their 
faith for a season, and then regained it a thousandfold. 
They changed from believing that Jesus’ way of love 
and brotherhood and trust in God was all wrong to 
believing that it was entirely right. They became will- 
ing to live that way themselves, and to die that way 
too, if death would serve the will of God. Like Judas, 
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they came to understand the whole affair not as a 
tragic defeat but as a glorious victory for God. They 
began to remember things, to put two and two to- 
gether; and there, in their place of hiding, fear changed 
to faith, despair to hope, sorrow to joy, as the whole 
picture became clear to them. As they recalled and 
talked about the things that Jesus had said and done, 
as they remembered his very words, his own great faith 
in God’s goodness and love, they began to believe that 
God had not let their master down, but rather had 
raised him up that all men might be drawn to him and 
to his way of life. And as this new understanding and 
faith took hold, they actually saw Jesus and heard his 
words. 

Their descriptions of how they saw him, and where, 
and in what form, are different. Some say he appeared 
to them in the body, others say he was a spirit. To 
Paul, he appeared in a vision. But it would be a shame 
if the church of Christ should waste its God-needed 
energy in quarreling over the reappearance of Jesus. 
Each disciple saw Christ in his own way, and for each 
disciple that vision brought understanding of his own 
needs and the need of the world. To Judas it brought 
understanding, repentance and death. To Peter and 
John and the others, understanding and power and 
faith. To Paul, understanding and repentance and a 
new life of service. At this late day the important 
thing about this great change from despair to hope 
is the results of that hope. 

If we read the reports of the early preaching of 
these hopeful and bold and faithful disciples in the 
Book of Acts, we see at once what the Easter resurrec- 
tion meant to them. Their preaching was simply this: 
Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah we all have been 
waiting for. It happened to him just as Isaiah and the 
other prophets foretold—he was rejected by his people. 
You killed him, but God has shown that he was the 
Messiah by raising him from the dead: his truth is 
marching on. 

There will be a great many sermons preached 
on Easter Day about the resurrection, seeking to 
prove that there is a life beyond the grave. But 
that is not what the resurrection meant to the early 
Christians, or to the Jews: they believed in im- 
mortality, and so did Jesus. No, the Easter hope is a 
far larger hope than that. It is a hope and a faith 
that God is able to overcome evil and sin and ignorance 
and death itself, able to overcome all the things that 
make man miserable, if we will live with and for God as 
Jesus did. Who of us would want to continue to live in 
any state after death if there were no such hope? Who 
would want to go on forever in slavery to sin, half good 
and half evil, as we are now? For us, the Easter message 
is one of abiding hope, abiding faith in the God of Jesus 
Christ, who through Jesus shows us that we too can 
overcome the world. The Easter message points us 
through Jesus to God. 

And what was God doing all through Jesus’ last 
hours? Had he actually forsaken Jesus? I don’t think 
so; nor do I think that Jesus believed so. God is God, 
and he was doing then what he is doing now, and what 
he was doing thousands of years before Christ, and 
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what he will be doing centuries from now—he was 
waiting. God was waiting for men to understand him, 
to see the fruits of wrongdoing, to répent, and to love 
him as he loved them. He is doing that today, with 
all of us. In Jesus he found a man who understood 
him and was ready to show others what he understood 
by his life and by his death as well. God still waits 
for us to come up to his level, to repent freely, to 
return his great love for us as little children return 
the love of their parents. 

And God was loving men then, in spite of their 
sinfulness and hypocrisy and brutality; his very judg- 
ment on them was a loving correction of their evil 
ways. Judas’ remorse was terrible, painful to him, but 
it was for his own good. And whatever stirrings of 
conscience there may have been in the hearts of Pilate 
and the Sanhedrin and the Roman soldiers were the 
work of God’s love. And God loves us now, and has 
not rewarded us according to our transgressions, but 
waits and corrects us in love, so that we at last may 
know ourselves and him. 

And then God was doing more than just waiting 
and loving, for God is deeply concerned with: man’s 
answer to his trust and love. God was also suffering, 
in those hours of trial and death. God is a great 
demand for righteousness, God ‘is a great yearning 
for brotherly love, and when men in any age do 
wickedly and hatefully, God suffers. God is limited by 
our sins, and he cannot be all in all until we freely 
receive him into our hearts and express him in our 
lives. 

Yes, God waited and loved and suffered when they 
crucified Jesus and mocked his way of love. But more 
than all these, God was winning. He won Judas. He 
won a centurion. And slowly he won the frightened 
disciples, and through them new converts, new men 
who would stand against the things that God hates, 
and love men as God loves. And that, too, goes om 
today: God is waiting today, he is loving today, he is 
suffering today, and—is he winning today? The 
answer is with you, with each of us. Our abiding 
hope, our Easter faith it is, that God wins, in every 
age, In every clime, in every nation, men who see 
Jesus, and through Jesus see God; and seeing God, 
understanding his way, go out to enter into his King- 
dom by loving, by suffering, and by winning in them- 
selves and in others the struggle which our human 
race must win, with God, against evil and ignorance 
and sin and death, until all evil be overcome, and God 
be all in all. 

This is our abiding hope—that God has shown us 
what is good, and has given us an undying example for 
our living, even Jesus Christ our Lord. 


ECHOES 


Lord, lift us out of private mindedness and give us 
public souls to work for thy Kingdom by daily creating 
that atmosphere of a happy temper and generous heart, 
which alone can bring the great peace. 

Bisuop Hackett, 17th Century 
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“My God, My God” 
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A Communion Meditation for Holy Week 


John Clarence Petrie 


HE word faith has two distinct meanings in 

theology. Faith may be (1) a belief that a certain 
statement, e.g., “God exists,” is true, and it may be 
(2) a confident and loving trust in God. The first is 
the assent of the mind; the second is the response of 
the whole being. It was said by one New Testament 
writer of the mental assent that “even the devils 
believe, and tremble.” It is the faith of creeds. It 
became so much the ordinary notion of faith that to 
this day the official Roman Catholic definition of faith 
is “believing on authority that a certain dogma is 
true.” At the same time Catholic doctrine teaches it 
as a matter of faith, binding on the conscience under 
pain of mortal sin, that the statement, “God exists,” 
can be proved from the unaided human reason. Thus 
it is plain that Catholicism includes under faith some- 
thing evident to the mind without exercise of an actual 
will to believe. A word in caution is needed lest we 
draw the conclusion that Rome leaves the matter 
there. Mere mental assent is not enough; the Catholic 
is expected to appropriate his faith and live up to it 
if he would save his soul. Furthermore, much that 
non-Catholics consider under faith is placed under the 
category of “charity” by Catholicism. Charity is that 
personal response of love on the part of the believer 
which makes the faith of the true Catholic the same 
as that of the true Protestant. 

So much for the theological statement of the issue. 
Let us consider it from the angle of the availability of 
faith for human need and the church’s technique for 
helping us to acquire it. The availability of faith is 
demonstrated in the dramatic representation of Holy 
Week. Most churches, even those which do not 
follow the historic liturgy, now begin on Palm Sunday 
the story of the Passion. Most will have at least one 
service during the week itself—perhaps a preaching 
of the crucifixion on Good Friday, or a communion 
service on Maundy Thursday or Good Friday. 
Neither Roman Catholics nor Anglicans now have the 
communion on Good Friday. Since the Supper was 
instituted on Maundy Thursday, that is considered 
the great Eucharistic memorial day of Holy Week. 
Furthermore, the deprivation of the communion on the 
day of the Master’s death is considered a particularly 
appropriate way of suffering with Christ. On the other 
hand, among the churches which interpret the com- 
munion almost exclusively as a reminder of the death 
of Jesus, it would seem very fitting to observe it on 
Good Friday. The point is, that the churches do 
today, for the most part, offer a dramatization of the 
last days of Jesus before his resurrection. And in so 
doing they picture for the worshiper the divine ex- 
ample of Christ’s faith. Particularly in the story of 
the agony in Gethsemane we have the classic text 


when Christ prayed to his Father that the cup of 
sorrow might pass from him; yet resigning himself at 
the end, saying, “Not my will but thine be done.” 
Christ’s faith was there when he needed it. He was 
able to use it to steel himself for the ordeal ahead. It 
stayed with him right through to the last awful mo- 
ment upon Friday’s cross; even the agonizing cry, “My 
God, My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” with which 
one tradition tells us he died, bearing witness to the 
fact that the pain had at last passed all human endur- 
ance. It was with God’s name on his lips that he died. 
As the cry indicates, Christ’s faith had not saved him 
from the unspeakable torture; but it did enable him 
to march on to his destiny. ' 

Of what avail to Jesus at the end of his life would 
an argument have been? The faith that stands by us 
in time of crisis is a faith we have been building up 
in normal times. Christ’s faith was the product of 
thirty-three years of living in close communion with 
the Father. He had learned to commune with God; 
to love God; to trust him implicitly both as to his 
goodness and his wisdom. No matter how terrible 
the ordeal through which a man must pass, Jesus was 
sure it was a necessary part of the price to be paid 
for an ineffably greater good. It is because of this 
truth that the church has tried to teach not only by 
the actually dramatic presentation of the events of 
Holy Week but by the action and teaching of the 
entire church year the truth about God. In its Bible 
the church pictures the physical world as the creation 
of God; man as God’s highest handiwork in this world; 
God as man’s final destiny. By receiving even infants 
into the fellowship of the church with a ceremonial 
office, by organizing Sunday schools for their instruc- 
tion as they grow older, by having them ratify in 
adolescence the promises made in their name in in- 
fancy by their parents, by urging them to marry in 
church before the minister, by providing for the visita- 
tion of the sick and the burial of the dead, the church 
bears witness to the unique nature of man as God’s 
child. Each step of man’s life is supposed to bring 
him that much closer to God in wisdom and in moral 
living. The church teaches her members to pray, to 
receive the holy communion, to sing hymns, to listen 
to the Scriptures and to sermons; all that they may 
not only believe that God is, but that they may deepen 
their faith in him. 

The time of crisis comes to all individuals. During 
a war it reaches into the homes of nearly everyone with 
tragic results. The cry goes up from the agonizing 
soul, “Why should this happen to me?” Or, “Why 
should he or she, who has done nothing to deserve it, 
suffer?” The minister is often helpless in such mo- 
ments. It is too late to create now in the twinkling of 
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an eye the faith that should have built up through the 
years. The God who is only a name offers no support. 
We would perhaps best save our breath. 

But for the believer the hour of crisis is met with 
no bitterness, no wild and angry resentment. In spite 
of pain and tears, the love of God and trust in God 
remain. The reason and ultimate justice of things 
are not denied. If God’s will can be accomplished in 
no other way than by our accepting the cup, with 
Christ we drink it. Holy Week, the Passion-time 
observance of the Lord’s Supper, furnishes great oppor- 
tunities for us to strengthen this faith that we, too, 
will need when our time comes. It is a faith seen here 
not in time of prosperity and ease but under symbols 
of agony, sorrow and death—the cross, the body broken 
and the blood poured out. It is a time for us to 
understand war, death, destruction; a time to under- 
stand, and master, our times. 


Did God Intervene for the 
Rickenbacker Party? 
Leonard B. Gray 


E believe in God and we believe in prayer in that 

it gives one health and strength of spirit and 
helps him to put himself in harmonious relationship 
with natural and moral laws which are nothing more 
or less than God’s laws. But we cannot believe that 
prayer can induce God to break his own laws. Belief 
that law is unalterable is necessary to belief in a law- 
abiding and dependable universe, which is the chief 
guarantee of man’s safety and success. Worse than 
a chaotic universe to many people would be the 
thought that God rescues some praying men and allows 
others who pray just as earnestly to perish. Many 
men would not do such a thing. Can we reverence a 
God who is less loving and just than men? 

Yet increasingly we are getting this unchristian 
conception of God out of this war. Not a few men 
are claiming that God answered their prayers by 
rescuing them from floating rafts and other dangerous 
situations, and many people are believing and telling 
the claims of these men. We cannot rejoice enough 
in the rescue of these men. We cannot admire too 
much their faith and heroism and fortitude sufficiently. 
But at the same time we cannot accept their claims 
that God turned a cloud out of its course and directed 
schools of fish to their boats in order to supply them 
with water and food. For in some cases companions 
of the rescued men died. 

Today thousands of the best young men who love 
life and have a right to live are dying because some 
men are breaking God’s laws of human living. Be- 
cause of “man’s inhumanity to man” doubtless count- 
less men and women die with prayers for protection 
in their hearts. These are hard-fisted realities in our 
moral and physical universes whose laws cannot be 
broken without suffering on the part of both the 
guilty and the innocent. 

Let us not think of God as a God of caprice, par- 
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tiality, and favoritism. Rather let us think of him 
as a God of love and justice who moves in his perfect 
laws in nature and in the moral order, and who means 
that men should live in good will and peace with each 
other. And let us believe more firmly that it means 
our well-being when we understand and live in accord- 
ance with God’s laws. 


Gethsemane* 


He had pity upon them, for they were 
Like sheep without a shepherd. 
He had pity upon them, and called to them, 
And called to them to follow. 
And they came. They came to the Shepherd 
From the valleys and hills of Galilee, 
Vineyard, and lake, and sea, 
From Jordan, and the highlands of Judea. 


Thy kingdom come, they prayed, thy will be done 
On earth—the words he gave them—as in heaven. 


To the Holy City they followed him, 

And acclaimed him, Son of David. 

Those who heard them hated him, 

And plotted how they might take him 
When the people left him without protection. 


Ah, having gone so far, as the shadows gather, 
What shall the Shepherd further seek and desire? 
Held in present sorrow, shall he create the morrow, 
Or let it pass? Or let it pass? 
How shall the Shepherd fare in prayer and reflection, 
In search of direction, when he discovers 
The Heavenly Lover waits his deciding word? 


Ah, full of awe is the waiting, the lofty contention; 
Who can withstand the compulsion of the Will of the 
Lord 
Set upon him, enfolding, wide as the dome of the 
heavens? 
Is there no other way, no means of removal 
Of the bitter cup from lips reluctant to drain it? 


May not Salvation come with peaceful accordance, 
The persuasive word of the preacher, the multi- 
tude willing? 


Not if God’s Time has ripened unto fulfillment! 

Not if Salvation stands at the gates of the morning 

Brooking no more delay, but proclaiming the 
Hour! 


Peter and James and John are rising from slumber. 
Crossing the Kidron, deep in the vale are the plotters 
Tramping the shelving ways in dark unawareness. 
How shall they hope to prevail? 
Bereft of authority! 
Powerless utterly! 


The Shepherd, beyond assail, 
Envisions and voices the Will! 
Marcaret B. Croox 


*All rights reserved by the author. This poem is the last 
of a series of four to appear in Tae Leaner during Lent. 
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All This-—And Heaven Too! 


William Wallace Rose 


Beloved, now are we the sons of God: and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be—1 Joun 3:2. 


HAT man is a creature of two worlds, goes without 

saying. And that he lives in both worlds at the 
same time is a matter of everyday observation. There 
is here and now the world of sense experience—the 
things we see, hear and touch—the visible, changeable, 
brittle realm of things temporal. At the same time 
there is the world of spiritual awareness—the world 
invisible, inaudible, intangible—the changeless realm 
of things eternal. 

And the festival of Easter celebrates our Christian 
faith in the eternal world, and vows that the invisible 
is the true reality. Man fashioned Easter out of 
shadows, out of premonitions, out of hopes and dreams 
of what ought to be. He took the rainbow that follows 
after storm and the stars that pierce the blackest night; 
he took the seed which bursts its sheath and the empty 
tomb in the garden; he took the springtime which fol- 
lows after winter and the awakening which comes after 
sleep. Man took all these elements of earth and sky, 
of time and eternity, and blending them together in 
this pageant of Life Everlasting, presented it to him- 
self as a perpetual charm against atheism, materialism, 
pessimism and despair. 

Thus it comes about that all we see today is ours— 
and heaven too! All the beauty of the natural world 
is ours, all the joys of the human heart, all the body 
comforts we love, all the material goods we hug to 
ourselves, all the fun of living, all the laughter and love 
and tears of life, all the strength which comes after 
struggle and the rest which follows upon toil—all this 
is ours, and heaven as well! 

This is God’s most wonderful gift—this tantalizing 
world where things are never really what they seem. 
Where no grave is the end; neither the grave of world 
peace now being marked by millions of crosses, nor the 
green mound where yesterday you laid a loved one to 
rest. There is a power which makes for righteousness, 
in whose sight we are not creatures of a day, but of 
eternity. The universe is our many-mansioned abode. 
This life is one room, and the Unseen to which our 
dead have vanished is another room. But it is the 
Father’s House, and no harm can come to us anywhere 
in it. All this—and heaven too! 


* * * 


But not only do we live in two worlds at the same 
time and accommodate ourselves to both. We are two 
persons in one. A dual personality. 

Legend tells of the spirit of man coming to the 
edge of the dark river of death and seeing an angel 
waiting for him. The man looks at the angel and says, 
“You are strangely familiar, but I cannot quite place 
you. Tell me who you are?” And the angel replies, 
“Tam the image of your interrupted hopes and ideals, 


your unfulfilled strivings and affections. I am that 
which you tried to be in life, and could not. I am your 
Self. From now on you and I will join to form one 
being, and as one being we shall go on into life.” 

A profound truth is wrapped in that simple tale. 
There is the outward man which perishes day by day. 
Who does not know him! Who does not love him and 
hate him by turns, work him and play him by turns! 
Who does not grieve for him, harnessed to earthly 
duties and conventions, to limitations and circum- 
stances beyond control, to hungers of many kinds, and 
to sickness and death! 

But close beside this mortal being is the other—an 
immortal self, the postponed self, the unrealized self, 
the self that “never is, but always to be, blest!” 
And that self is familiar too. Its deeper fires of rest- 
lessness and spiritual hunger are fanned by winds 
never known on earth or sea. These are the things 
you long to see and hear, but cannot—the thoughts 
you want to explore, but have no time—the self you 
want to fulfill, but don’t know how—the elements of 
flesh and sense you want to transcend, but are too 
earthbound. 

So, again, all this is ours, and heaven too. All this 
mortal self; all these sense experiences of the outward 
man. Plus heaven. With time some day to do all 
we have dreamed of doing. To experience all we yearn” 
to experience. To explore these curious intimations of 
immortality. 

* * * 


Which of these two worlds—the visible or the invisi- 
is the real and permanent world? 

Which of these two selves—the present or the post- 
poned—is the real and permanent self? 

Is the ultimate fact of life to be found in the earth- 
bound self who is forever limited, forever baffled, for- 
ever incomplete and disappointed and enslaved by cir- 
cumstances—forever tantalized by sight of goals he 
knows he can never reach in this life? 

Or is the ultimate fact to be found in that heaven- 
bound self; that self not yet realized, but to be realized? 

The answer comes clear as a bell, “Now are we the 
sons of God: and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be.” 

All this—and heaven too. 

Yes, the life is more than we see. There is a spirit 
in man whose longings and strivings suggest a future 
nobler than his past. Moreover, when he lives as 
though he had one, things begin to happen here and 
now. His works of every kind take on a kind of time- 
lessness. His science and art and religion are anchored 
to the future as well as to the past. 

On the other hand, where man conceives of himself 
as a creature of a day, he discovers little, invents little, 
and builds little that has enduring value. 
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For example, the brainiest people of the ancient 
world were the Greeks. They lived voluptuously, en- 
joyed their blue skies and seas, their warm sunshine, 
their beautiful bodies. They reveled in their ingenious 
dramas and rolling oratory. They knew and loved the 
world, and all things of earth earthy. But their heaven 
was a poor thing. Their gods were petty and jealous, 
and had all the other grosser faults of man. And when 
the Greeks lost belief in these gods, and all taste for 
such a heaven as their religion disclosed, their morality 
and their hope in the future faded, and they ceased to 
be. All this, they said, but nothing more! 

We followers of Christ find unlimited possibilities 
for progress in our love for, and devotion to, a heaven 
which mirrors the noblest joys of earth and promises 
their perfect fulfillment. 

In Christ we see ourselves journeying to a kingdom 
prepared for us since the beginning of time. This was 
the insight of the Master. His life was lived on the 
sure belief that his relationship to God the Father, 
and to the universe, was not limited to a period of 
three score years and ten spent on a little spot of the 
earth’s surface across which a man could walk in a 
single day. Not that, but a relationship to God for a 
time beyond all human understanding, and in a space 
farther posted than even the dwelling place of light. 

No wonder that in Jesus the race finds the endless 
type of personality, and believes that in his steps is 


Our Fallen 
William 


E are gathered here to commend their souls to 

the care of God, and to honor these men who 
will not travel with us in the days to come. Many of 
you leave here such friends as you may never again 
have the privilege to know. Many of you have already 
paid your own personal tribute to these men by tenderly 
fashioning the markers which you have placed on these 
graves as headstones. 

But it is well for us to remember that the men 
whom we honor here today are members of a genera- 
tion which as no other generation was taught a hatred 
of war, and was imbued as no other generation before 
it with a conviction of the evil and futility of war. 
Undoubtedly some were taught that in no circum- 
stances should they ever participate in war. 

But on far-flung fronts there developed a situation 
which those who taught them these things had not fore- 
seen—a situation which we had been taught could 
never arise again. It took much to convince some of 
us of the nature and reality of that situation—the 
Ruhr; Abyssinia; Manchukuo; Czechoslovakia; Poland; 
Norway; and finally Pearl Harbor. 

Events in these places brought the day when these 


*Address by Chaplain Abbe to the men of his division at 
the graves of fallen comrades at a foreign station as they were 
preparing to move to a new station. 
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found the way that leads onward and upward forever. 
For his kind of life has in it the very feel of eternity. 
There is literally no end to the possibilities of growth. 
The lamp of human personality burns brighter and 
brighter as we pursue these endless qualities of char- 
acter. And the more brightly burns the lamp of per- 
sonality, the more sure we are that the flame is im- 
mortal. As William James once confessed near the 
close of his life, “My belief in personal survival becomes 
stronger as I grow older, because I am just getting fit 
to live.” 

Yes, to explain these intimations of immortality 
there is required a future of endlessly expanding mean- 
ings, and with endless possibilities of growth. And we 
have one, else the Easter message is a shameless hoax 
perpetrated by people who knew better, or a fiction 
agreed upon by the millions who have since followed the 
one who said, “In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions: if it were not so, I would have told you.” He 
would have told us, for the truth was the very air he 
breathed. 

Let us with true gratitude these days look on all 
around we see, and say with the psalmist, “Thou pre- 
parest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies: my cup runneth over. Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my life; and I 
will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.” All this, 
and heaven too! 


Comrades 
C. Abbe 


men and all of us were ready and willing to serve in 
the armed forces of the United Nations—ready to risk 
and, if need be, to give our lives, not because we 
believed in war but because we believed in truth and 
honor and justice and human freedom and were ready 
to do our part to keep the world from being conquered 
by other people who did believe in war, and who did 
not believe in truth and honor and justice and human 
freedom. 

“And so as we seek to pay fitting tribute to these 
men whose bodies we must leave behind us, it would 
be wrong to glorify war. There is no glory in war. 
But there is glorious nobility in service and sacrifice, 
even in war, when that cause which men serve and for 
which they sacrifice is worthy. We could honor these 
men for their military prowess, which, together with 
that of all of you, did so much to lighten a very dark 
day. But these would not have us boast of that. 

As we seek to pay appropriate tribute to these men, 
the thing we cannot forget is the spirit of service and 
readiness to sacrifice which was in even the humblest 
and least of these, who, without fanfare or any desire 
to be heroic, did their part on the battlefront, and in 
the performance of their duty jeopardized their lives 
unto death upon the high places of the field for their 
friends. 
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These are they who may be called the candle of 
the Lord. Because they laid down their lives for 
eternal values, we know surely that goodness and 
mercy follow them. 

Some of you may recall that picture in the Old 
Testament book of Proverbs, of God walking in the 
shadow, groping in the dark, but holding in his hand 
a candle. “The spirit of Man is the candle of the 
Lord.” The spirit of God in Man. The light that 
lighteth every man as he cometh into the world, that 
is the only light by which the Lord may guide men 
truly in their human relationships. 

In some past years this light has not been well 
trusted by the many who thought they knew more 
wisely than their spirits indicated the way to travel. 
Heedless of their hearts’ surmise, they builded on sands 
of greed and arrogance and disregard for many of the 
Sons of God. And darkness spread across the world. 

In the darkness, the quiet little flame of the spirit 
of God in Man glowed more brightly. In its light men 
learned again. God created the world and it was good. 
Man created he and set him upon the earth above all 
others of his creatures. In the light of God’s spirit 
within it grew clear: Man—Man as a whole—not any 
special part of mankind. Let any part claim for itself, 
and perhaps for a time achieve for itself, an arrogant 
and exclusive supremacy in some area, the day cannot 
be far off when some other part of mankind, men like 
these here, following God’s given urgency within them 
of self-assertion, will destroy that other way of life, 
builded in the darkness of disrespect for any part of 
God’s creation, Man. 

When some destroy what others have built amiss 
and apart from God’s requirement of brotherhood and 
good will among men, the God who makes all things 
new requires that they must build anew and better, 
in closer accord with his will for Man, if they too will 
not build in vain. But he leaves it to Man, upon the 
tablets of whose heart he has engraved the things that 
some day will be, to determine how he shall build. 

So long as men’s faith is not strong enough to trust 
the candle of the Lord within them, they continue 
to dwell in darkness, until, after long and wretched 
groping, they may stumble upon the way of God. But 
when the light of faith glows brightly and men build 
within its light, God stands by and adds his strength 
to ours. 

Upon the strength of our faith in God, and our 
respect for the light of his spirit which lighteth the life 
of each as he enters the world, depend our future and 
the future of our children. Upon the strength of our 
faith in the value and worth of all normal human 
beings, to whom God has given life and the freedom 
of his world, will depend whether or not these men 
whom we leave here have died in vain. 

Little shall we merit the sacrifice they have made 
in our behalf, poor indeed will be any verbal tribute 
we pay them, if we do not, in the tomorrows that have 
been granted to us, do all that les within our power 
to hasten the day when we may move beyond the task 
of destroying old darkness to the still more important 
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task of building anew, in closer accord with the light 
of truth within us, the world for which these men 
gave their lives—a world in which truth and honor 
and justice and human freedom shall be the birthright 
gladly granted to all the Sons of God and Man. 


O thou who art the Father of us all, unto whose 
gentle kindness and tender mercy we entrust these 
whom thou hast called to their higher home, we pray 
that thou wilt make of their memory a clear call to 
each one of us to make of the days ahead a noble 
task time in which to work for the attainment of the 
ideals for which they died—until our Memorial 
Days may be days of glad celebration instead of 
times of sad recollection—until these may see thy 
will fulfilled. Comfort, we pray thee, the hearts 
of their families, and grant the balm of the spirit’s 
presence in all hearts that mourn. In thy merey 
guide, protect and sustain us through all that thou 
hast for us to do in the days to come. Let the 
light of thy countenance and the comfort of thy 
holy spirit be with us all as we leave that which is 
past and press on to whatever lies ahead. Amen. 


SECOND WIND 


There will be days when we will falter, stumble 

On the uncertain road that lies ahead; 

Days when sharp lightnings flash and thunders rumble, 
When courage, strength and zest for life have fled. 
Then we must tap those deep and hidden sources 
From which endurance and bright valor spring, 
Call to our aid those unsuspected forces 

Of strength that carry men through suffering. 

We must call will to prod our dragging footsteps, 
To ease the gasping breath, the straining heart, 
Will like a lash to quicken those dull footsteps 
Through fog and rain and wild gale’s stinging smart. 
We must take heart again, lift downcast eyes 

To see the morning star of hope arise. 


Una W. Harsen 


FIRES 


The flame and smoke of burning cities rise 
Hiding the radiance of the glowing noon, 
Dimming the glory of the sunset skies, 
Shrouding the pallid beauty of the moon. 
Ember and flame, residual ash and dust, 

The charred black ruins in pitiful protest stand— 
Symbols of dark oppression’s senseless lust, 
Wraiths of the power of brain, the skill of hand. 
Cold nothingness but in the hearts of men 

A fire is kindled that will never die 

Until the hour is consummated when 

The world is purged at last of tyranny, 

When from the ennobled gifts of mind and soul 
Will spring the beauty of a world made whole. 


¢ Una W. Harsen 
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Leadership in the Ministry’. 4 


Francis X. Cheney 


ROM ae point of view of government, there are 

three types of churches all within the category of 
the ‘ ‘Congregational Order.” 

The first type is the oligarchy.. This church is run 
by the board of trustees, with little or no reference 
to the wishes of the people who make up the church’s 
membership. The governing board, made up of the 
affluent and influential personnel of the congregation, 
is largely self-perpetuating. The board members have 
the money and the power, and they are articulate. 
They know precisely what the church should think, 
and precisely what the church should do. They are 
more than confident that they know what the congre- 
gation needs better than it does. Their policy is 
usually very conservative. To carry out their policy, 
they see to it that a suitable agent is hired. This hired 
man or paid agent is the minister. Now to fit in with 
the trustees’ plans, this minister must be a timid soul. 
He must be pliable and manageable. He must preach 
in the right vein, visit the right people, and be grateful 
for twelve hundred a year. When the pews remain 
empty, and the Sunday school is ragged, the trustees 
shake their heads, and mutter ominously that the 
minister had better show some “pep.” 

This type of church is dead. One can see them on 
every hand. Great empty shells of churches with 
only a tight little self-satisfied group of managers and 
their agent. The agent, a discredit to the ministry, 
feels impotent, and secretly mourns his lack of self- 
respect. Lacking influence in his church, and with no 
standing in his community, he plods about his job with 
a discouraged hangdog expression on his face. This 
type of church is dead, and it is the oligarchy, the 
governing board that keeps it that way. It matters 
not a whit if the board is well-meaning. The members 
of the board may have real interest in and concern 
for the welfare of their church. They may feel that 
they are the last remnant, the saving nucleus, and 
without them the church would perish. The fact 
remains, that in such a church the people are robbed 
of responsibility and an opportunity for expression. 
Only one result can be expected—lack of interest, lack 
of support, and, finally, complete disintegration of the 
parish. 

The second type is the dictatorship. This is a 
one-man show. You know the type. The minister 
knows all and runs everything. He is an expert at 
juggling committees. At the annual meeting, he hands 
the nominating committee a full slate of officers. He 
packs the trustees with his personal friends. He makes 
calls only on those that he likes and that are respon- 
sive to his point of view. He blithely assumes that his 
congregation could not possibly exist without his wis- 


*Address before the students of the School of Religion, 
Tufts College, February 9, 1943. 


dom and guidance, and reacts to criticism by complain- 
ing to his wife that he really isn’t appreciated. He is 
in the forefront at every denominational and _ inter- 
denominational gathering, and loudly proclaims that 
his church is going like a house afire. Without refer- 
ence to his people’s opinion he pledges his church to 
every cause that comes along, be it a Blood Bank, the 
Atlantic Charter, or the W.C.T.U. If he is in easy 
reach of his denomination’s headquarters, he spends 
most of his time there, offering free advice to every 
department, and convincing himself that in every way 
he really is a great fellow. 

His congregation, usually not very large, is naturally 
bewildered and increasingly apathetic. Bereft of any 
opportunity for expressing themselves, the people do 
one of two things. Either they bask in the aura of the 
great man, or they stay away. 

This church is dead. It is nothing more than a 
platform, a stage for a one-man show. 

The third type of church is the democracy. This 
type is perhaps not as plentiful as the others, but it 
is effective. This church is one wherein the people and 
their minister move together in mutual respect and 
understanding toward commonly accepted goals. The 
people respect their minister and give him their active 
support. He in turn respects them. He preaches to 
them. Let me repeat that. He preaches to them. He 
doesn’t belittle them by preaching down to them, or 
flatter himself by preaching over their heads. This 
minister is painstaking in his leadership. Realizing 
that his people cannot give 100 per cent of their time 
and attention to religion, he doesn’t race on ahead of 
them with a program they do not understand or are 
not ready to undertake. He takes time enough to 
move with them. He exercises real leadership, not 
by arrogant pushing, but by friendly discussion of 
issues and sympathetic understanding of his people’s 
needs and predilections. The congregation may not 
be enormous, but at least it isn’t apathetic and _ be- 
wildered. This church is a democracy at work. It is 
alive. 

The purpose of what I have said is to point out 
the great need for proper leadership in the ministry. 
The Protestant Church is basically democratic. Since 
the Reformation the churches in the “Congregational 
Order” have rejected hierarchical government, and 
have placed their destiny squarely in the hands of the 
people. This is as it should be, for the Protestant 
Church is part and parcel of the democratic process. 
But whether or not the church is a democracy depends 
to an enormous extent on its ministry. The minister, 
if he is properly prepared, is equipped for real leader- 
ship. Whether or not he applies leadership in the 
direction of democracy depends upon the strength of 
his conviction on the matter, which will largely deter- 
mine what kind of church he will have. 
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I have no doubt that if every minister were asked 
whether or not he believed in democracy in the church, 
he would answer in the affirmative. Indeed, we all 
believe in democracy, and the word itself is on every 
minister’s lips today. Where we fail is in believing in 
it in the large and in the general, but neglecting to 
apply it in the particular. The minister who lauds 
democracy in his pulpit, but runs his church as a 
dictator would or allows a privileged group to run away 
with its management, is betraying democracy. 

Unless our churches maintain a democratic spirit 
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and apply democratic principles, they will surely fail. 
For if people are not challenged to express themselves 
in the church, and are not given opportunity to make 
themselves articulate and active in its work and gov- 
ernment, they quickly become disillusioned and dis- 
interested. The responsibility, as I see it, rests with 
us, the ministers. Rightly our people look to us for 
leadership. Through years of preparation we are 
equipped to offer it. We believe in democracy. Let 
us, then, take it to our people! It is their church. Let 
them plan! Let them work! Let them speak! 


The Christian News 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


You have been born anew from a germ not perishable, but 
imperishable, through the message of the living, everlasting 


God. For 


All flesh is like grass, 
And all its glory like the flower of the grass: 
The grass withers, 
And the flower fades; 
But the word of our God shall stand forever. 
And that is the good news which has been brought to you. 
I Peter 1: 23-25 


LL the New-Testament writers speak of the great 
promises, the high privileges, and the good news 
which had been given through Christ. Indeed, the 
very name by which the Christian message became 
known, and is still known, meant that it was good news. 
Very early it was called “the gospel,” and gospel means 
good news. 

In the spring of 1929, if somebody had stopped 
you on the street and said, “Have you heard the good 
news?” you would have expected to be told that Ana- 
conda Copper or Associated Gas and Electric had gone 
up another fifteen points. If somebody should greet 
you with the same question today, you would expect to 
hear that the Americans had taken Tunis, or that the 
Japanese Navy had been decimated. But if somebody 
had hailed you with that question in Greece or Rome 
around the year 100, he might very well have been 
only a Christian wanting to tell you about his religion. 
For Christianity was good news. To those who 
accepted it, it was the good news; and that is probably 
the chief reason why people did accept it, for nothing 
is more welcome than good news. 

Why did the Christian message strike people as 
good news? How did it earn the name of gospel? 
That interesting and important question has to be 
answered in several different ways; but one might 
summarize the answers by saying that Christianity 
impressed men as good news because it brought them 
a new meaning, a new purpose, a new dignity, a new 
hope for their lives: it offered them a way out of 
their plights. How? 

You remember what St. Paul said in his first letter 
to the Christian group at Corinth: “Not many of you 
were what men call wise, not many of you were influen- 


tial, not many were of high birth.” That remark indi- 
cates what history has amply documented, namely, 
that the people who first accepted the Christian mes- 
sage in the Roman Empire came largely from the 
humble and depressed classes, the people without social 
standing. One of the most eloquent verbal attacks on 
Christianity in the early days was made by a Greco- 
Roman of the second century, named Celsus, who used 
this very fact as one of his chief arguments. Look at 
Jesus, said Celsus, the man whom Christians call the 
Son of God. He was born into a carpenter’s family, 
spent his whole life in poverty, and his companions 
were peasants, fishermen and outcasts—those facts are 
inconsistent with his supposedly divine status. Chris- 
tian teachers, Celsus went on to point out, have no 
influence over educated men. What is this Christian- 
ity? It is the faith of the fuller and the baker, the 
stuff that slaves, in the absence of their master, whisper 
to the mistress and the children on the veranda. 
Celsus didn’t know it, but that was precisely one 
of this contemptible religion’s strongest points. It 
took people who were nobodies and made them some- 
bodies. It took the blacksmith, the baker, the servant, 
the slave, the poor, the uneducated, the alien, the man 
without social status, and recognized his importance; 
it endowed him with dignity, called him a child of God 
and a joint-heir with the Son of God, gave him a 
status in creation equal to the status of any other 
man in the things that really mattered. Centuries 
later, democracy was reared on that foundation. 
Although Christianity had no deliberate, self-con- 
scious interest in bringing about a political revolution, 
it was a revolution in the deepest sense of the word, 
and it had far-reaching political consequences which 
still have not reached their end. In the life of the 
early church, all social distinctions were blotted out, 
and there was nothing irregular or shocking (from the 
Christian point of view) when a former slave became 
a bishop of Rome. So were all cultural and racial dis- 
tinctions blotted out. “Here,” wrote St. Paul to the 
Colossians, “what matters is not ‘Greek’ and ‘Jew,’ the 
circumcised and the uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, 
slave, or freeborn, but Christ, who is everything, who 
is in us all, and in whom we are all one.” We have 
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_yet to build, I may say in passing, a society on that 
foundation. 

Among the significant things Peter called the 
Christians to whom he wrote was a “royal priesthood.” 
That was a very meaningful descriptive to use in the 
ancient Roman Empire. For according to pagan 
thought, the priest and the king were exclusively royal 
persons who stood in a different order of being from 
the common people. It was only the priest, or the 
king acting in the capacity of priest, who could traffic 
with the heavenly powers. Only the priest knew the 
formulas in which to address the gods, or knew which 
gods to address for what purpose and occasion; and 
none but he would be recognized by the gods. But 
along came Christianity and bestowed this privilege 
upon all men who accepted the gospel of Christ. “You 
are all royal priests,” it said. That was good news. It 
was like tellmg a group of slaves: “You have been 
made masters in your own right.” 

Another thing Peter said to those who had become 
Christians was: You were once “no people” but are 
now “God’s people’; once you were the “unpitied,” 
now you have become the “pitied indeed.” That, too, 
was a great piece of news to people living in the Roman 
Empire. For the Romans had no notion of God’s care 
of men. One great philosophical question among them 
was whether men’s lives were ruled by Fate, or ran by 
Chance. Neither belief was a very encouraging one. 
If human life proceeded by Chance, this meant that 
the gods had no interest in it, and that man was an 
orphan on the doorstep of heedless Nature. But if 
life was ruled by Fate, this meant that men were 
simply the pawns of an arbitrary and heartless power. 
No matter on which side of this question one took his 
stand, it was a choice between the devil and the deep 
blue sea. Into this chilled world of icy speculation 
Christianity brought the warming message of a loving 
God, a God who was concerned for all men, and to 
whom all men had equal access if they but used their 
privilege. 

Still another thing Peter, like all the Christian 
spokesmen, told men was that they were not hopelessly 
enclosed within the tomb of the physical world. That 
is a question which inevitably bothers all men, modern 
as wellas ancient. For life is a tale that is quickly told. 

All flesh is like grass, 
And all its glory like the flower of the grass: 


The grass withers, 
And the flower fades. 


_ If man is no more than flesh; if all our aspirations, 
actions and achievements have no more meaning than 
_ the blooming of the plants, then man’s life is truly 
without notable significance, and our living is but an 
interlude of consciousness and agitation within a tomb. 
Christianity answered this question unequivocally. It 
described man as a candidate for immortality. As 
Peter told those who had become Christians: “You 
have been born anew from a germ not perishable, but 
imperishable, through the message of the living, ever- 
lasting God.” In other words, you Christians, by having 
entered the moral Kingdom of God, have established a 
new and indissoluble connection with that which is 
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eternal; you have crossed the bridge which spans that 
chasm between the life that dies and the life that 
never dies, and any man who chooses can cross that 
bridge. That was good news; it is still good news. 

When Augustine—not the famous Augustine of 
Hippo, but another whom we call Saint Augustine of 
Canterbury—went as a missionary to pagan England 
in the sixth century, King Ethelbert of Kent was in 
doubt whether to receive him. So he called his advisers 
together and asked them what he should do. And one 
of them who was very wise, because he recognized how 
much he didn’t know, said: “O King, the life of man 
is like the flight of a swallow through our banquet hall 
—it comes out of the dark and cold, passes for a mo- 
ment through the light and warmth, and then flies 
out into the cold and dark again. A religion which 
can tell us more about the dark beyond certainly ought 
to be followed.” And it was. 

Christianity was a message that gave men a new 
status, a new dignity, a new meaning, a new hope, a 
new self-respect. It established a new relation between 
God and man, overcoming man’s forlornness in the 
universe. It established a new relation between man 
and man, overcoming man’s loneliness. It breached 
and surmounted the age-old barriers of class, status, 
condition, race, which had separated men from each 
other: it gave man his brothers. 

These are a few of the reasons why it was called 
“the good news.” 

But this is only one side of the picture. The 
Christian gospel was—and still is—a sword that cuts 
two ways. It was not unqualified good news. In this 
world of imperfection, paradox and contradiction, 
where every ointment has its fly and every rose its 
thorn, there was a sense in which the Christian message 
was unutterably bad news. 

You remember that the Christmas story, as told in 
St. Matthew’s gospel, is not all rejoicing. There is a 
part which reads: “And when King Herod heard of 
this, he was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him.” 
In Saint Luke’s story, when the aged Simeon is filled 
with joy at seeing the infant Jesus, he remarks: “This 
child is destined to cause the fall and rise of many in 
Israel.” That was not undiluted good news. 

One of the Norman rulers of Sicily in the Middle 
Ages, a man who had attained his position by practic- 
ing the grosser arts of politics and imperialism, once 
observed it was a fortunate thing that the “Magnificat” 
was sung in churches in Latin, because the common 
people could not then understand it. We can appre- 
ciate that observation when we read the “Magnificat,” 
those words attributed to Mary before the birth of 
Jesus. The “Magnificat” reads, in part: 

My heart extols the Lord, 


My spirit exults in God my Saviour; 
For he has noticed his slave in her humble station. . 


He has done mighty deeds with his arm; 

He has routed the proud-minded; 

He has dethroned monarchs and exalted the poor; 

He has satisfied the hungry with good things, and sent the 
rich away empty-handed. 


That was bad news for some people. 
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The Christian gospel was not a flabby, sentimental 
message, scattering prodigal promises like a dishonest 
candidate for public office who offers to support the 
interests and demands of all the groups and factions 
in his constituency. While it excluded no man from 
God’s kingdom, if he had a sincere desire to enter, it 
made no promises to those unwilling to meet the 
requirements. The message of Jesus was a crisis mes- 
sage, the offer of a radical choice. The note of warn- 
ing and of judgment ran through most of his parables. 
The man who built his house on sand was doomed. 
The men who turned down the invitation to the Great 
Supper were put on the blacklist. The unworthy ser- 
vant, who buried his master’s money in the earth, had 
the little that had been given him taken away. The 
foolish virgins were barred from the wedding feast. 
And so it went. The gospel of the Kingdom of God 
was bad news to those who preferred the kingdoms of 
this world. 

What the Christian message did, to use a current 
expression, was to proclaim a New Order. It enunci- 
ated a new kind of life, a life lived in the perspective 
of God. Jesus described this new kind of life as enter- 
ing the Kingdom of God, or submitting to the reign 
of God in the heart. Saint Paul described it as discard- 
ing the “old man” for the new, as putting off an “old 
nature” that belonged to a former way of living, and 
taking on a “new nature” fashioned in the likeness and 
spirit of Christ. Saint Peter, in his Letter, spoke of 
Christians as having been called “out of darkness” 
into God’s “wonderful light.” It was this New-Order 
quality that made Christianity news, front-page news. 
But this New Order had its price; it had entrance 
requirements; it had duties and responsibilities as well 
as privileges. It was good news only to those who 
desired a new order, and who had the grace to enter 
it; it was bad news to those who loved the old order 
better. 

The Christian gospel turned the world upside down 
by calling for a revaluing of all values. It designated 
the sphere of moral action as the most significant 
sphere of life. That was bad news to those who prized 
their learning, or their wealth, or their social position, 
or their physical endowments, or their fortunate 
circumstances, or their privileges, or their prestige and 
power above their moral goodness in the sight of God. 

Christianity placed the widow with “two mites” 
above the young man who had “great possessions,” if 
the widow had the spirit of unselfish charity and the 
rich young ruler did not. It placed the publican, the 
greedy racketeer, above the scrupulous and _ law- 
abiding Pharisee, if the publican had humility and 
penitence and the Pharisee did not. It elevated the 
people who had the motive of service to a position 
greater than those who lorded it over their fellows... It 
made the commonest citizen who lived with nobility 
in his humble circle of life, faithful to duty, coura- 
geous under hardship, charitable and forgiving—Chris- 
tianity made this person as important, as great, as 
royal as a king: indeed he might be far more royal 
than a king. That was good news, because it gave 
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all people an equal chance in the things that really 
counted. It opened the door to the life “that is life 
indeed” to every person who did his noblest with what 
he had. But that was bad news to the proud and the 
self-centered. 

I have cast these remarks in the past tense, speak- 
ing as if this is what the Christian message used to be, 
or was once on a time. But undoubtedly you have 
understood ere now that this manner of speaking has 
been largely a matter of grammatical form. Para- 
phrasing what. Wordsworth once wrote about the 
rainbow: “So was it then, so is it now.” 

Are you familiar with William Blake’s poem called 
“The Little Black Boy’? It belongs in the same class 
as the parable of the Good Samaritan. William Blake 
lived in London about one hundred fifty years ago, 
without too much to eat and wear. He was an en- 
graver by trade, a poet by calling, and a great Chris- 
tian prophet by the grace of God. His poem about 
the little black boy reads as follows: 


My mother bore me in the southern -wild, 
And I am black, but O my soul is white; 
White as an angel is the English child, 
But I am black, as if bereaved of light. 


My mother taught me underneath a tree, 
And, sitting down before the heat of day, 
She took me on her lap and kissed me, 
And, pointing to the east, began to say: 


“Look on the rising sun,—there God does live, 

And gives his light, and gives his heat away; 
And flowers and trees and beasts and men receive 
Comfort in morning, joy in the noonday. 


And we are put on earth a little space, 
That we may learn to bear the beams of love; 
And these black bodies and this sunburnt face 
Is but a cloud, and like a shady grove. 


For when our souls have learned the heat to bear, * 
The cloud will vanish, we shall hear his voice, 
Saying: ‘Come out from the grove, my love and care, 
And round my golden tent like lambs rejoice.’ ” 


Thus did my mother say, and kissed me; 

And thus I say to little English boy. 

When I from black, and he from white cloud free, 
And round the tent of God like lambs we joy, 


[ll shade him from the heat, till he can bear 
To lean in joy upon our father’s knee; 

And then [’ll stand and stroke his silver hair, 
And be like him, and he will then love me. 


The only part of that poem I wish to single out for 
comment at the present is the verse which runs: 


And we are put on earth a little space, 

That we may learn to bear the beams of love; 
And these black bodies and this sunburnt face 
Is but a cloud, and like a shady grove. 


That’s the Christian news about life. The signifi- 
cant things about life are our moral actions. Our 
faces, our circumstances, our positions—these are but 
trappings, accoutrements, scenery, things of the sur- 
face, things that come and go. They are not the 
substance of the drama. The nub of the plot is moral 
character. That’s the Christian news about life. And 
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it’s good news, because it tells us that man is a creature 
endowed with a noble seed, a creature with a relation 
to God, a creature who can tie himself to that which 
is eternal, and so triumph over all human plights. 

But that is bad news, too. It is bad news to the 
racialist. It is bad news to all those who wish to find 
their life amid the trappings of life, and who do not 
wish to give up their love of themselves for the love 
of God. 


WHO MAKES A GARDEN 


Whoever makes a garden 
Has never worked alone; 
The rain has always found it, 
The sun has always known, 
The wind has blown across it 
And helped to scatter seeds— 
Whoever makes a garden 
Has all the help he needs. 


Whoever makes a garden 
Should surely not complain, 
With someone like the sunshine, 
And someone like the rain, 
And someone like the breezes 

To aid him in his toil, 
And someone like the Father, 
Who gave the garden-soil. 


Whoever makes a garden 
Has, oh, so many friends!— 
The glory of the morning, 
The dew when daylight ends, 
The wind, and rain, and sunshine, 
And dew, and fertile sod, 
And he who makes a garden 
Works hand-in-hand with God. 
Dovuctas Matiocu 


GOAL 


When I do stray, forgiving Love Divine, 
Thou mentor of my hesitating Soul, . 

And from the blinding whiteness of thy shrine 
Fall to the crimson of the lesser goal; 

When little aims and baser thoughts have spun 
Their silken snares about my spirit wings 

So life is gall and wormwood to the tongue 
In that I seek the too material things; 
Withdraw me from these sense-entangling ways 
To where thy beacon burns, a stainless star; 
And through the soft chastisements of the days, 
The tears of time, the pain pricks and the jar, 
Restore again to my transfigured gaze, 

Thine ultimate pure light, a rose, afar. 


Cuara Maupe Garrett 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON TO BENJAMIN RUSH 
Rosert F. NeepHam 


N a description of the Jefferson Memorial in East Potomac 

Park I noticed something of unusual interest to Universalists. 
It is said that in the circular memorial room is a frieze on 
which is inscribed, in letters two feet high, a quotation from a 
letter Jefferson wrote Dr. Benjamin Rush in 1800: “I have 
sworn, on the altar of God, eternal hostility to every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man.” 

Curious to see the context of this statement, I discovered 
the letter among those in a book entitled Best Letters of 
Thomas Jefferson, by J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton. This letter 
follows. Also another letter to Rush on the subject of religion 
with which Jefferson sent him a reputedly famous Syllabus of 
an Estimate of the Doctrines of Jesus Compared with Those 
of Others. The latter documents are printed in volume 7 of 


the Publications of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Historical Society. 


From Best Letters of Thomas Jefferson 


Monticello, September 23, 1800 
Dear Sir,— 

. . . Ll promised you a letter on Christianity which I have 
not forgotten. On the contrary it is because I have reflected 
on it, that I find much more time necessary for it than I can 
at present dispose of. I have a view of the subject which 
ought to displease neither the rational Christian nor Deists, 
and would reconcile many to a character they have too 
hastily rejected. I do not know that it would reconcile the 
genus irritabile vatum who are all in arms against me. Their 
hostility is on too interesting grounds to be softened. The 
delusion into which the X.Y.Z. plot showed it possible to push 
the people; the successful experiment made under the preva- 
lence of that delusion on the clause of the Constitution, which, 
while it secured the freedom of the press, covered also the 
freedom of religion, had given to the clergy a very favorite 
hope of obtaining an establishment of a particular form of 
Christianity through the United States; and as every sect be- 
lieves its own form the true one, every one perhaps hopes 
for his own, but especially the Episcopalians and the Congre- 
gationalists. The returning good sense of our country threatens 
abortion to their hopes, and they believe that any portion of 
power confided to me, will be exerted in opposition to their 
schemes. And they believe rightly; for J have sworn upon the 
altar of God, eternal hostility against every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man. But this is all they have to fear from 
me; and enough too in their opinion. And this is the cause of 
their printing lying pamphlets against me, forging conversa- 
tions for me with Mazzei, Bishop Madison, etc., which are 
absolute falsehoods without a circumstance of truth to rest 
on; falsehoods too of which I acquit Mazzei and Bishop 
Madison, for they are men of truth. But enough of this: it 
is more than I have before committed to paper on the 
subject of all the lies that have been preached and printed 
against me. . . . I wish you health and happiness, and think 
of you with affection. Adieu. 


From Publications of the Buffalo Historical Society 


April 21, 1803 
Dear Sir: 


In some of the delightful conversations with you in the 
evenings of 1798-99 the Christian religion was sometimes 
our topic; and I then promised you that one day or other I 
would give you my views of it. I am a Christian in the only 
sense in which he (sic) wished anyone to be; sincerely at- 
tached to his doctrines, in preference to all others, ascribing 
to himself every human excellence, and believing he never 
claimed any other. . . . It behoves every man who values 
liberty of conscience for himself, to resist invasions of it in 
the case of others. It behoves him, too, in his own case to 
give no example of concession, betraying the common right of 
independent opinion, by answering questions of faith which 
the laws have left between god (sic) and himself. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


RE BRITAIN AND INDIA 


To tHe Eptror: 

I quite agree with you, when, in your editorial of March 
6, entitled “Britain, India and Fair Play,” you say, “Britain 
would be letting us down . . . if she let the Japanese walk 
into India.” But it seems to me that you forget that Britain 
offered India freedom once before and did not keep her 
promise. Let Britain be generous enough to invite the 
United Nations or even just America to be coguarantors, or 
a guarantor, of India’s freedom after the war and see what 
happens. 

Mortey R. Harriey 

Monroe, Wis. 


In other words, let us promote international good will and 
world peace by saying to our ally and friend, “We know that 
your word is no good, so we will go on a bond for you.” 
Suppose Britain should say that to us about our relations 
with the Philippines. Note our editorial in this issue. 

Tue Eprror 


HAVE WE HUNG UP OUR MORALS 
FOR THE “DURATION”? 
To THE Eprror: , 

The worst thing that war does is to get good men to hang 
their ethics and morals away for the “duration.” Yes, they all 
believe in freedom, but not now—they believe in justice, but 
not now. Can you expect the people of India to refuse to 
object to the only tyranny they know? Why shouldn’t they 
take advantage of the present crisis to gain something they 
have been fighting for for a long time? Britain violated her 
promise after the last war. Do you know that she will not 
do so again? We who are free can have abstractions—yes— 
but not those who are bound. Just as the Negro in America 
must fight for his freedom now, just so must the Indians 
fight the visible yoke of oppression. 

James W. McKnicur 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


A PERSONAL NOTE FROM A DISTINGUISHED 
EDUCATOR 


To tHe Epriror: 


Just a line to tell you how admirable I consider your 
editorial, “Britain, India and Fair Play,” in the March 6 issue 
of THe CuristiAN Leaver. What you have said in that 
editorial badly needed to be said. 

X. 


AN ABLE EDITOR COMMENTS 


To rue Epiror: 


You have my gratitude for the able discussion of the 
situation in India in your editorial, “Britain, India and Fair 
Play,” appearing in the March 6 issue of Tue CuristIAN 
Leaver. I believe many Americans would profit from your 
interpretation of the problem. 

Especially helpful to me was the list of questions and 
answers which had somehow escaped my notice. 

My feelings about Gandhi may be somewhat at variance 
with yours, because I cannot persuade myself to impugn the 
motives of a man in whose home a picture of Christ is always 
present. Gandhi’s methods may be wrong, but I sincerely 
believe he has the best interests of his millions of followers 
at heart, just as had the colonial leaders of America during 
our own struggle for independence. 


Homer W. Kine, Editor 


Fort Wayne, Ind. The Protestant Voice 


ARE LIBERAL LEADERS UNAWARE? 


To THE Epitor: 


As a long-time member of both the Universalist and 
Unitarian fellowships and a faithful reader of Tue Leanper, I 
have become intreasingly concerned at the obvious unaware- 
ness of liberal leaders of the insidious and very clever propa- 
ganda of the unliberal ecclesiastics, and especially the way 
they are seeking to-undermine the unity of the old-line liberal 
churches. I often wonder if there will be any Universalist or 
Unitarian churches left a generation or two from now. “Divide 
and conquer” has ever been the policy of the authoritarians, 
and that policy is now being astutely employed. 

Since the time of Channing and Ballou, both Universalists 
and Unitarians have made room in their ranks for both the 
theistic and the humanistic liberals. But of late there has 
risen a different spirit. The Christian Register got rid of 
Dieffenbach and Jones for various alleged reasons, but with 
the net result that humanism no longer gets the hearing it 
once did in that free journal. THe CuristiAN Leaprer was 
more liberal for a while, but is now changing its editorial 
policy to a distinct set against anything that is not super- 
naturalistic theism. 

The leading editorial in the current (March 20) Lraprr 
quotes with approval the diatribe by Father Walsh, the noted, 
if not notorious, propagandist of the Roman Catholic Church, 
against both the humanistic and the naturalistic philosophy 
and religion, which he openly identifies with paganism, canni- 
balism (sic) and Nazism! Niebuhr, who is called in the same 
editorial “a man of mighty passion and scintillating intellect,” 
is also approved, in spite of the fact that he openly stands for 
a neo-Calvinism which would cause both Channing and Ballou 
to upset their gravestones. 

I am amazed. I just wonder if the old Universalist and 
Unitarian liberalism which refused creedal discrimination and 
included both theists and humanists, supernaturalists and 
naturalists, in one liberal brotherhood, has completely passed 
from the scene. 

Cuarites Francis Porrer 
First Humanist Society of New York 


RELIGION AND WORLD REORGANIZATION 


To rue Eprror: 


How best can we avert still another betrayal of our young 
sons? Let us face the question! For as we pass into the 
freighted days of another April with its somber overtones of 
that April of 1917, we dare not call ourselves Christians unless 
we cry avaunt to apathy and trivialities and get down to the 
business of achieving a decent peace. This is the least we can 
do for boys paying the ultimate price in South-Sea jungles 
and fiery torment the world over. 

For their sakes let us shake off the insidious isolationism 
that besets so many of us and realize that no true collective 
security can be had in a narrow world organization. Neither 
isolationism nor a chauvinistic League of Nations can serve. 
Instead, there must be a true world federation of the peoples 
of all countries in which, as in that fine American pattern so- 
zealously safeguarded by our Founding Fathers, the individual 
and not the state shall be the unit. In which coercion—as. 
between states—is repudiated. 

To enter such a world federation it is likely we shall need 
a U.S. Constitutional Convention. Recalling the isolationist 
round robin of the thirty-seven senators which cut the 
ground under Wilson’s feet, let us tackle the job in time. An 
arduous job? Granted. But not so arduous as World War 
Il! 

And as a first step toward peace let us write our congress- 
men to support a Congressional Peace Aims Commission. 


; 


Se a tegy 
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Already a number of bills have been introduced looking toward 
this. But not one embodies the vital element of international 
discussion. And it is this international give and take that we 
shall need for a democratic peace. As someone has well said, 
“If our peace aims are to have any real impact on a world 
facing global war, they must take careful account of the 
wishes and aspirations of the rest of the world.” 

Away with airtight nationalistic compartments! The stake 
is our sons, and our sons’ sons! 


Tracy D. Myearr 
New York, N. Y. 


WITH EACH ISSUE WE GROW MORE LOPSIDED 


To tHe Epiror: 


In reply to your query, I am always happy to review books 
for Tae Leaner or to do anything else that I can for it. With 
each issue its editorials grow more lopsided, irritating (at 
times) , and incredible; I am always happy to see Tue Leaver 
arrive, and read it, with its editorials, carefully. I have even 
been known to learn things from it (and them). One of the 


best articles I have seen in a long time was Professor Wolfe’s, 


but I have procrastinated in writing to him about it. 

Walter John Coates was far more of an influence in my 
life, as in the lives of many, than I realized until he died. He 
was my first sympathetic parishioner in my first (summer) 
church. He taught me the complete absurdity of fame (al- 
though I had to relearn the lesson in several different ways 
afterwards) , and that wherever you are, you simply reach out 
toward people and make things come to life. He did this in 
spite of himself, because he was afraid to do it, but he did it 
anyway, and if his namesake does as well (without the fear) , 
he will “go places.” 

All good wishes to your excellent self. I’m sorry you can’t 
get the war straight, but then again humanity always outlives 
wars, and so will you. Why can’t Universalists accept the 
Incarnation? 

Howarp D. Sporru 
Springfield, Mass. 


The reference to “his namesake” means that Dr. and Mrs. 
Spoerl named the baby that they recently adopted Walter 
John Spoerl. Dr. Spoerl, who is professor of psychology at 
the American International College, Springfield, and a minister 
of the new or Swedenborgian Church, recently contributed a 
brilliant article to New Christianity, in which he took the 
ground that with their determination to prosecute the war, 
Christians should combine a sense of shame that they ever 
let it become a necessity. 


WITH THE ARMY 


February 3, 1943 
To THE Epiror: 


A short time ago I received from Universalist Headquarters 
in Boston a little book of prayers, and a short article, “These 
Universalists,’ by Max Kapp, plus a card with the Statement 
of Faith printed on it. 

I have been going to church as regularly as allowable since 
I have been in the Army, but not to a Universalist church be- 
cause none was to be found in this part of the country. No 
service has given me as much uplift as Max Kapp’s article 
and the Statement of Faith. I didn’t realize what Univer- 
salism meant to me until I had been away from my church 
for a while. I have found that other denominations seem to 
be more religious, but I am thankful for the wonderful beliefs 
of Universalism. 

God willing, I shall return to the First Universalist Church 
of Worcester after this conflict more appreciative of what Uni- 
versalists stand for and with a greater devotion to the church 
which means so much to me. 

Dick Brecker 
Former president of the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship, Worcester, Mass. 
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CLOSER FELLOWSHIP WITH CONGREGATIONALISTS 
4 


To tue Epiror: 


The letter from Boulder, Colo., in your issue of December 
5, 1942, calls for reply. 

The Universalist denomination has been small enough so 
that its members have had a chance to feel very close to each 
other. Laymen and ministers have mingled in conventions 
and become friends. I can pick up any copy of Tur Leaver 
and find several (or many) names of those I have known 
personally. 

When “dyed-in-the-wool” Universalists have come into the 
West to live they have rarely found “their kind.” However, 
as Mrs. Yeager has suggested about Boulder, so, too, I believe 
it is elsewhere in the West. They have found themselves quite 
happy in the Congregational Church. I know I am still a 
Universalist as of old, and I believe I am a very good Con- 
gregationalist, for they are not in conflict as I know them. We 
may find a few phrases and forms which rub us the wrong 
way, but there are some in Universalism too. 

I appeal to those in authority to hasten the day when we 
may be one organization for the strengthening of Christianity 
(Universalist-Unitarian-Congregational). I hope the word 
Universalist will never be lost, for it is the biggest word in 
all religious phraseology. 

It is good to know that Rev. and Mrs. Conard Rheiner 
are in Denver. They are winning friends for the church. I 
saw him received into full fellowship as a minister of the 
Congregational Church and I know of outstanding work he 
is doing. 

When I spent the winter of “41-42 in Phoenix, I was 
pleased to share in the fine activities there and watch the 
beautiful New England meetinghouse rise under the guidance 
of Rev. Fred A. Line. He has done most other Congregational 
churches “one better” in that there they use the Universalist 
doxology. The choice of hymns has improved in recent years 
in all the churches. 

Apa M. Sarrorp 
Greeley, Colo. 


THE BARGAINING PATRIOTS 


To THe Epiror: 

When millions of laymen are giving up good salaries to 
enter the armed forces and serve in the most dangerous places 
for insignificant pay, just why should a minister demand a 
salary equal to, or more than, what he gets at home before he 
will offer himself for the chaplaincy? I can see neither religion 
nor patriotism nor democracy in that! 


Mortey R. Hartiey 
Monroe, Wis. 


THE TIE THAT BINDS 


To True Eprror: 

I take Tue Leaver and would feel lost without it, as it 
is my only connection with Universalists now. There are 
only three in this neighborhood, all members of my household. 

Autice Moore 
Moore’s Mills, N. B. 


A GENEROUS CONGREGATIONAL MINISTER 


To rue Eprror: 

With your permission I will enclose a check for the 
regular rate of subscription. I do not want to violate a rule 
of yours but I like Tae Curistran Leaver so well that I 
want to pay what others are paying for it. 

Noste S. ELperKIN 


Akron, Ohio 
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A New PuILosopHy AND THE PHILOSOPH- 
icaL Sciences. By Apostolos Makrakis. 
Two volumes. Putnam. $10.00. 


Written and first published in Greece 
about sixty years ago, this work of 1,559 
pages, covering philosophy, logic, theol- 
ogy, and ethics, is now presented for 
the first time in English by disciples of 
the author residing in the United States. 
Procuring its translation and expensive 
publication represents an enormous labor 
of love on their part. The author’s 
assertion that “my philosophical system 
is based on the true principle of philos- 
ophy, which all philosophical systems 
that have heretofore appeared have ig- 
nored,” is matched by the editors’ ex- 
hortation that “if, after a study of the 
entire system, the reader finds it fun- 
damentally sound, it is his duty to dis- 
seminate it among others.” On the ground 
of these declarations alone it is safe to 
assume that few will read the book and 
that scholars will ignore it. 


That this “modern Socrates” is ut- 
terly sincere and earnest, a devoted ser- 
vant of Truth as he sees it and a loyal 
follower of the Christ he acknowledges, 
is in no way open to doubt. That his 
philosophy is dogmatic, self-enclosed, 
completely rationalistic and a prioristic 
—in a word, scholastic—and that it is 
quite outside of the continuity of the 
labors of the world’s philosophers, is evi- 
dent from a reading of any few pages 
selected at random. For the most part 
it is clearly written. Undoubtedly much 
of it is edifying. The end of it all is the 
establishment of a “Christocracy” in 
science, intellectual affairs, politics, and 
world government. When one discovers 
that Plotinus, Augustine, Thomas 
Aquinas, Spinoza, and Swedenborg, as 
well as Pythagoras and Plato, sought 
the same end or its prototype, one may 
criticize their logic but one does not 
ridicule their aspiration. To actualize out- 
wardly the Realm of God, however con- 
ceived, is the one unifying aim of all 
men of good will. If Apostolos Makrakis, 
the pretensions of whose book seem at 
first glance staggeringly ridiculous, has 
a contribution to make, who shall deny 
him a part in the labor? 

It may be that single sentences from 
Makrakis will some day be quoted as a 
result of limited reading by the very 
few. The Eastern Orthodox Church, 
with whose essential doctrines his work 
is said to be in harmony, seems to have 
disowned him. Only one academic his- 
torian of philosophy has ever mentioned 
him. If fragmentary thoughts, as sug- 
gested, gain eventual currency, and that 
seems to be the end of it, his disciples 
may think that he and they have failed. 
According to their light, one must accept 
the system unchanged in its entirety, or 
leave it alone. No good thing can come 


out of the Nazareth of co-operative, 
eclectic insights! Such “failures,” how- 
ever, have a way of being evaluated dif- 
ferently in a succeeding age. Without 
making the slightest attempt to learn or 
to criticize this philosophical system, .we 
wish it well! 

Howarp Davis Sporru 

° 


Humanizinc Bistican Reicion. By 


James Floyd. Arbitrator Press, New 
York. $2.00. 


We have here a cocksure advocacy of 
humanism in the form of a Robert - G. - 
Ingersoll - like insistence on the incon- 
sistencies and faultinesses of the Bible. 
The attack has cogency, as must easily 
be agreed, if the fundamentalist dogma 
of Biblical inerrancy be upheld, but we 
who are well oriented in modern his- 
torical and literary criticism of the Bible 
will not object to many of the author’s 
strictures but will merely retort, “So 
what?” 

Mr. Floyd has heard of the Higher 
Criticism, mentions some of its findings 
even, but sees the fundamentalists as his 
chief opponents because they constitute 
the vast majority in the church at large. 
He utters many a nasty fling, however, 
at the “modernists,” being quite un- 
able to understand why they emphasize 
a few positives and refuse to brandish 
negatives about—never minding whose 
shins are barked. That they have peda- 
gogical reasons, and a feeling of social 
responsibility so that they have no 
pleasure in shocking people—that our 
author is quite blind to. “What modern- 
ists believe,” he asserts, “is not known 
to the public, to themselves or to their 
God.” If you discuss things with him, 
“the modernist goes round and round 
and comes out nowhere.” No doubt 
there are unpleasant personal memories 
in the background here. He speaks with 
considerable bitterness of Rev. Percy 
Grant, whose services, he says, he at- 
tended for sixteen years. 

In general, the damning faults of the 
book are its lack of sympathy and what 
I can only call its ignorance. The au- 
thor is virtually illiterate so far as any 
real appreciation of present-day Biblical 
scholarship is concerned. There is no 
realizing of social backgrounds and 
meanings: moreover, the contentions are 
all those of an individual to individuals. 
And there is no historical sense, which 
fact renders the whole presentation sur- 
prisingly flat and unconvincing to a 
twentieth-century reader. There is cour- 
age, however, in this toiling through a 
literature one despises—a toiling the 
more difficult because no use is made of 
the idea of development which would 
have given guidance through the “big, 
blooming confusion.” 


Joun E. LeBosquer 


Tue Screwrare LeETtTers. 
Lewis. Macmillan. $1.50. 


Here is an unusual book, both clever 
and profound, delightfully yet rever- 
ently written. Screwtape himself is a 
wily devil busy in Hell directing a junior 
tempter, Nephew Wormwood, now on 
earth and by way of losing a patient. 
to The Enemy and Christianity. With 
an acute knowledge of human foibles. 
and fancies Screwtape plans the cam- 
paign of doubt, flippancy, peevishness, 
temptation, fear and suffering (not too 
much of those, for there, again, is Enemy 
ground). Best is a general all-round 
confusion, for, after all, he says, “The 
safest road to Hell is the gradual one— 
the gentle slope, soft underfoot, without 
sudden turnings, without milestones, 
without signposts.” He knows The 
Enemy and His strength through love. 
To Screwtape and the whole satanic 
realm this is an “appalling truth.” “We 
want to suck in; He wants to give out. 
We are empty and would be filled; He 
is full and flows over.” But there are 
ways to defeat Him, and Screwtape, 
through Wormwood, tries them all, 
Spiritual corruption and spoiled saints 
are his bread and butter, and given time 
he frequently gets them! The problem; 
Will he this time? 

Every page of The Screwtape Letters 
sparkles with something worth remem- 
bering, a brilliant turn of phrase or a 
depth of religious thought. The author, 
C. 8. Lewis, is a layman, a Fellow at 
Magdalen College, Oxford. He is ob- 
viously a man to whom the spiritual 
welfare of his fellows is of keen con- 
cern. Sometimes the way-over-left-wing 
liberals may be exasperated by his 
touch of neo-orthodoxy or by his pricks 
at ultramodernism, but these times are 
few and well taken at that! The book 
is already a best seller in England. It 
should be here, for it is gay reading but 
sober, challenging thinking—to be read 
aloud at the slightest provocation. 


Evstr Oakes BarBER 
e 


By C. S. 


Tup Broap Horizon. By Patience 
Strong. Dutton. 50 cents. 


If one enjoys the obvious he should 
read this perfectly sweet little book. 
Cliché clicks. cliché, time-worn rhymes 
tub each other familiarly, common 
themes are treated in a commonplace. 
manner. Notwithstanding, this book, 
which is neither prose, poetry nor good. 
red herring, is keyed to strike the popu-. 
lar fancy of 1943. Its themes—Mother, 
Sweetheart, the Postman, Victory, Part-. 
ings, Memory, et al—reflect the nostal- 
gic mood of the time. This little collec~ 
tion, which, without question is sincerely 
motivated, if very trite, hits the bull’s- 
eye, but not on merits of its own. 

Harmon M. Geur 
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Views from the Hill . 


AN EASTER MEDITATION 


TWAS a lovely English countryside, 

made lovelier by the peaceful quiet 
of an early Sunday morning in August. 
Cheerfully had I abandoned my stuffy 
little “top-side” room on Oxford’s quaint 
King Edward Street (near Oriel College) 
for the lure of the open road. There was 
no special destination in mind. Quite 
aimlessly I strolled past near-by stately 
old Church of St. Mary the Virgin, where 
once upon a time John Henry Newman, 
while still a priest of the Church of 
England, had served as vicar. Past 
Magdalen College, then up to Carfax 
Corner, and on to the outskirts of the 
city. Then out along the grass-covered 
banks of the ancient Isis. 

Few humans were up and about. It 
was too early. Several were ambitious 
enough to be bowling on the green, yet 
searcely a word could I hear. At least 
there were no harsh sounds. The clatter 
of Oxford’s busy Carfax was by now too 
far away; and, besides, it was Sunday 
morning in rural England. The waters 
of the Isis were without a ripple. This 
prevailing hush, broken only upon occa- 
sion by the call of a bird flying high and 
distant, was impressive. 

I stopped to listen. Bells were ringing. 
Bells of the old Parish Church in Iffley, 
two miles away. They were chiming as 
dreamily to my ears, no doubt, as they 
had chimed to Norman ears away back 
in the eleventh century. It would have 
been difficult for me to resist their attrac- 
tion. I hastened my pace and in a short 
while skirted the village so familiar to 
Newman during those two sad years 
spent in exile from his beloved Oxford 
“amid” what he later referred to in both 
his “Lead, Kindly Light” and his “Apolo- 
gia pro Vita Sua” as “the encircling 
gloom.” 

There before me, nestled in one of the 
countryside’s protecting groves, stood a 
little gray stone chapel. The bells from 
its tower had issued their call to early 
service and the wanderer had heeded 
their call. What a gem—this tiny shrine! 
And in what a perfect setting! The 
beauty of the day, the simple surround- 
ings, this lovely old chapel, the peace of 
it all—who could help but worship here? 

It would have been easy, too, to linger 
long before the headstones dotting the 
near-by burying plot, for each one 
seemed to start a story such as the 
imagination longed for a chance to en- 
large upon; but I pulled myself away 
from these quaint old epitaphs, made my 
way to the church door and slipped 
unnoticed into an empty pew at the rear. 

A cooling breeze coming through the 
tall, narrow arches of the nave caused the 
side-wall and altar candles to flicker. 
Some careless worshiper let a prayer book 
fall. A chant, ever so faint at first, 


became more and more distinct as mem- 
bers of the choir moved along the 
pathway under the trees outside—a 
pathway which led from the vicarage to 
the chapel. In another moment, the 
procession entered through the rear arch 
—a procession robed in white vestments, 
a procession of boyish faces and cheery 
voices, moving rhythmically down the 
aisle toward the altar. 

The organ, as though in pain from the 
burden of its years, falteringly picked up 
the familiar strains of: 


Awake, my soul, stretch ev’ry nerve, 
And press with vigor on; 

A heav’nly race demands thy zeal, 
And an immortal crown. 


People knelt in prayer. The very at- 
mosphere itself, in that hour of worship, 
was charged with both memory and 
prophecy. I was carried backward and 
forward at the same time and all the 
passing eons seemed strangely linked 
together in one living present. As never 
before, I felt the mighty unity and power 
of men and ages devoted to God. Yet 
out of it all just one clear message (the 
Scripture read by the rector) whispered 
its way into my consciousness. In spite 
of its brevity, it sings sweetly still— 
words from the oldest of the psalms: 


So teach us to number our days, 
That we may get us a heart of 
wisdom. 


Just this simple, 3,000-year-old prayer of 
Moses, bearing to me in a new and 
radically different day its ancient 
message so replete with sound advice. 
Wisdom is the principal thing. I must 
get it—an appreciation of life’s deeper 
meanings: that we are apparently put 
into such a world as ours is (where we 
must learn to give up the old, have no 
fear for the new, but, with courage and 
faith, make our decisions as best we can 
and forge ahead), taking in fine spirit 
whatever the years may bring, so that 
we may grow strong and that God’s high 
purposes may be achieved. Somehow or 
other, you and I must catch the vision 
of eternity and our part in it. Somehow 
we must apply our hearts unto wisdom. 

The author of the 119th Psalm is look- 
ing, as he writes, at his own life. He 
realizes that the way he has come has 
been not altogether through green pas- 
tures and beside still waters. He remem- 
bers that there have been times when 
tempests have broken over him, when 
treasures to which he has clung with all 
the fibers of his being have been taken 
away and his face has been wet with 
tears. Yet he realizes, too, that there 
have been those untold compensations: 
satisfactions, joys, opportunities caught 


and used, the making of friends such as 
will be friends for all eternity, deeds of 
helpfulness, expressions of good will; and 
how inestimable these rewards really are! 
And, putting all the lights and shades 
into one, he sees, as later in his life Paul 
came to see, that “all things work to- 
gether for good for those who love God.” 
In fact, he sees that the very decisions he 
has had to make, which, at the time, 
seemed to him might mean his undoing, 
are the very ones which have turned out 
in the end to be the making of him, and 
the ones which have made it possible for 
him to make the greatest contributions 
of his life. So convinced is the psalmist 
of all this that he wishes posterity to 
learn from his own experience and thus 
be saved the struggle of having to learn 
it all over again, and he writes: “It is 
good for me that things were just that 
way.” And I suspect that, in the main, 
he was right. I suspect that it was good. 
Not that circumstances themselves 
always turn out for the best, or that we 
humans shouldn’t do all in our power to 
make them turn out for the best, but 
that it is within our power to so use the 
circumstances as to give us strength of 
character and quality of soul. 

In any case, nothing can hurt us— 
nothing! Nothing can wreck us if we 
go forward undismayed, doing justly, 
loving merey, and—with our hand in his 
and looking up into his eyes—walking 
humbly with our God. It may be mad- 
ness, or the faith of a child. But it is 


mine. And I believe it is ours. 
He Ge 
A MODEST MAN 
The late famous magazine editor, 


Edward Bok, was touring army camps in 
France during World War I, when one 
day a young American officer came to 
him at mess and said, “You see that tall 
man with the florid face standing over 
there. I have been talking with him 
at dinner. He knows more about the 
war and talks better about it than any 
other fellow I ever heard. I asked him 
if he could write, but he is rather shy, 
and I couldn’t get him to talk about 
his qualifications. But it would be a 
great pity to let him get away. You 
ought to talk to him and get him to 
overcome his shyness, or lack of con- 
fidence, or whatever it is, and get him 
to write. Or, if he can’t write, let him 
talk some of his stuff off to a steno- 
grapher.” 

“You weren't 
asked Bok. 

“No,” replied the American officer. 
“The English never do that, you know. 
I don’t know his name.” 

“Then I'll tell you who he is,” said 
Bok. “That’s Conan Doyle.”—The 
Christian Science Monitor. 


introduced to him?” 
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NEWARK ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


On Wednesday, March 17, four groups 
of women of the Newark, N. J., Uni- 
versalist church merged to form a new 
all-inclusive women’s group affiliated 
with the Association of Universalist 
Women. 

Tt was not an easy task. There were 
many problems involved. Some of our 
finest women feared that the church or 
the larger areas of our missionary work 
would suffer financially by such a move. 
To others, the ties of their separate 
groups were dear and they did not want 
to see them broken. Nearly all of the 
women realized, however, that many of 
our women were not identified with the 
women’s work, knew nothing of the 
service our national organization was per- 
forming. Moreover, some of them were 
willing and anxious to help, but could 
find no time for activities as they were 
arranged inasmuch as they worked days. 

Each of the groups thought the pro- 
posed merger over very carefully. Finally, 
a planning committee made up of repre- 
sentatives of each group met with the 
minister. Possible plans were drawn up 
for two meetings a month of one all- 
inclusive organization. The first of these 
meetings was to be held in the evening 
so that all the women who could not 
come out to day meetings could share in 
the work, study and worship. The second 
of the meetings was to be held in the 
afternoon. All the women who could 
possibly attend both meetings were to be 
urged to do so. It was important, we 
felt, that all should understand that this 
was to be one women’s group and not 
two. The same officers were to preside 
at each meeting. 

A budget was made up by combining 
all the items listed on the budgets of the 
former groups. 

The planning committee also served as 
a nominating committee, and names were 
suggested for the offices that were to be 
required. 

On March 17, a dinner (in spite of the 
rationing) brought most of our women 
together. The work of the planning com- 
mittee was presented. The president of 
each of the women’s groups asked the 
members of her group to stand and vote 
upon the question of merging and turn- 
ing over the treasury to the new treasury 
of the proposed union. Only one member 
of one group objected. And that person 
readily agreed to come along with the 
others. 

The new budget was accepted. The 
officers were elected. The new president, 
Mrs. Harry Kussmaul, called a meeting 
of the officers to write a constitution and 
bylaws to be presented to the newly 


formed Association of Universalist 
Women. 

Miss Ida M. Folsom, executive director 
of the National Association of Universal- 
ist Women, was our guest, and following 


the business meeting she gave us a stir- 


ring and encouraging talk on the work . 


that is before us. If any of us still held 
any fears, they were gone when she had 
finished, and a new spirit of enthusiasm 
and vision was born. 

It was a fitting climax for us to go 
together into the church and share in 
the Service of Dedication. 


Muvprep E. Baucuan 


FESTIVAL OF THE HOME 
The Festival of the Home will be 


observed May 9. It comes as a climax to 
Christian Family Week (May 2-9), 
nationally celebrated this year in 
churches of every faith. 

Women of the church will mark the 
day not only by special programs and 
May Luncheons, but also by participat- 
ing in a church-wide program in the 
local church, calling in the homes, and in 
every possible way seeking to give 
significance to the day and week and to 
promote it through the homes of the 
parish. 

Among the newer books are: Their 
Rightful Heritage, Taylor; Your Child’s 
Religion, Eakin; Our Children Face War, 
Wolf; and Does Your Child Obey, Wie- 
man. From last year also notable are: 
Christianity and the Family, Groves; and 
The Family Lives Its Religion, Wieman. 

See the Church Woman, March, 1943; 
International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, April, 1943; and the Christian 
Home, May, 1943. 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
Public Meeting 


Of special interest to all Universalist 
women was Miss Ida M. Folsom’s con- 
ference, “Accomplishments,” which took 
place at the third public meeting of the 
Massachusetts Association of Universal- 
ist Women at the First Universalist 
Church in Worcester on March 25. The 
keynote sounded was one of optimism. 
Testimony was given by one united 
group after another, “If you have the 
desire to unite, don’t be afraid of 
finances. Forget finances and concen- 
trate on organization. The enthusiasm of 
the women, as the one group materializes, 
will take care of the finances automati- 


cally.” 
The speakers of the day, the topic of 
which was “Windows,” were: Mrs. 


Arthur J. Knight, “Greetings from 
Worcester’; Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff, 
“Looking Beyond the Horizon”; Rev. 
John Nicol Mark, “Prayer in a World at 
War.” The worship service was planned 
and led by Miss Annie J. Butterfield of 
Worcester. 

Rosertine H. Rice 
Chairman, Public Meetings, Massachu- 
setts Association of Universalist Women 


NOTICE TO ALL STATE 
AND LOCAL TREASURERS 


The books of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women close as of July 31 this 
year. Please be sure that all money that 
has been raised for the program of the 
A.U.W. is in the hands of our financial 
secretary, Mrs. Lillian C. Dunn, Hopkins 
Street, Wakefield, Mass., by July 31. 


DEDICATION DAY OBSERVANCES 


“We had an inspiring Dedication Day 
here in Pasadena. About fifty attended 
the luncheon prepared by our group of 
younger women and there were seventy- 
five in the church for the Service of 
Dedication at two o'clock. Mrs. Earl F. 
Gorton, president of the Association of 
Universalist Women, Miss R. E. Phillips, 
Miss Mary Lawrence and Mrs. C. C. 
Blauvelt took part in the service. One 
of our members, who is an artist with 
flowers, made a beautiful wreath of ferns 
and shiny leaves (from orange trees) and 
eight flat bouquets of spring flowers 
which two of the younger women fitted 
into the wreath during the readings. It 
was a beautiful ceremony and we were 
happy to have Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
general field worker of the Universalist 
Church of America, in the congregation. 
Just before the benediction, Dr. Blauvelt 
offered a prayer for the speedy recovery 
of Mrs. Robert Cummins, and for those 
in the Pasadena church who were ill.” 


“Our Dedication Day Service here in 
Camp Hill, Ala., was a splendid one. The 
material was well chosen and is a credit 
to the women who compiled it.” 


“Dedication Day (Ash Wednesday) 
was most fittingly observed by the Oak- 
field, Maine, women. The service was 
held in the church. The minister ad 
interim was the general chairman; the 
decorations of globe, candles and flags 
were in keeping, and there was lovely 
music by our fine organist. Over fifteen 
women had speaking or reading parts. 
Despite the snow underfoot and falling, 
there were thirty-five or more present. 
The women of the Baptist church were 
our specially invited guests, and Mrs. 
Cora Putnam of Houlton, Maine, was 
also a guest.” 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


WE ARE THE SEEDS 


We are symbols of the recurring life of 
all things. 

We are nature’s link between her past 
and her future. 

In mysterious fashion the laws of 
growth stamp in us the image and the 
form of the parent from which we have 
come. 

Through the night of the long winter 
we bear that stamp of nature’s parental 
purpose upon us—asleep, waiting. 

At the spur of man’s desire, by the 
touch of his hand, under the planning 
of his skill, we are buried in the soil— 
to die. 

We die—to live again in your fields, 
to wave before your eyes in the magic 
of a new harvest, to fuse soil and sun and 
rain into a servant of your need, to blos- 
som into wealth and power in your 
home. 

And in our death we obey the cease- 
less law of God and provide again the 
germs of a new generation. 

We are the seeds. 

P. R. Haywarp 


A LETTER TO PARENTS 


The following letter was sent recently 
by Dr. W. H. Macpherson to all parents 
in the Universalist church of Joliet, Il. 

March 16, 1943 


Dear Friends: 


I have no doubt that when Sunday 
comes you often feel rather tired. So 
do I, and so do millions of men in the 
armed forces and other millions on the 
assembly lines and on the farms. So 
did my father and mother, and your 
father and mother, but one of the great 
sustaining and inspiring memories of my 
life is that my parents were never too 
tired on Sunday morning to get up and 
get siz children (note the six) dressed for 
Sunday school, where they took us. Note, 
please, that they did not send us—they 
took us—and joined in with all that the 
Sunday school and church offered for the 
good of our souls. Probably your parents 
did the same thing. 

Note also that there were mighty few 
labor-saving devices in those days. But 
your mother and my mother didn’t let 
that interfere with the obligations of 
parenthood in setting a full example to 
their children. 

Your parents and my parents believed 
that religious education was important 
enough to do something about it them- 
selves. Now, however, we have come 
upon a generation that is not setting 
the kind of example our parents set us. 
And we wonder why we have World 
War II on our hands, with World War 


III probable in another twenty years 
unless we mend our ways. 

This job of religious education is not 
something that can be delegated; neither 
is it “something for women and chil- 
dren.” Briefly, this is written to remind 
you that we cannot give the children 
entrusted to our care for religious educa- 
tion what they should get without the 
full co-operation of their parents. In 
other words, if parents fail us, we shall 
in large measure fail the children, but 
only because their parents have not met 
the full obligation of parenthood. 

When children know that their parents 
are actively interested in church by being 
present as often as possible, those chil- 
dren will believe that the church must 
be worth while because they know that 
their parents believe it is enough worth 
while to support it by their living pres- 
ence as well as by offerings of money. 

I write this to you because I haven’t 
the time to call and tell you personally 
how much I believe you are necessary 
as a part of religious education in co- 
operation with our church school. 

May I count on you to be present this 
Sunday and every Sunday it is phy- 
sically possible for you to be present? 

Sincerely yours, 
W. H. Macprerson 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 


OFFERINGS 
Every other mail brings checks from 
church-school treasurers — some from 


large schools, others from small groups. 
Often these are accompanied by a word 
of explanation: why the offering is larger 
than usual this time, how a superintend- 
ent or a teacher carried out a brand-new 
idea, how the pupils entered whole- 
heartedly into the planning and carrying 
out of the program. 

Schools sending in offerings during the 
past month include: 

Alabama: Brewton; Colorado; Denver; 
Connecticut: Danbury, Hartford; Illi- 
nois: Chicago, Hoopeston, Hutsonville, 
Joliet, Urbana; Indiana: Pleasant Valley; 
Iowa; Waterloo, Webster City; Maine: 
Auburn, Bangor, Dexter, Gardiner, Guil- 
ford, Sangerville, Westbrook; Massachu- 
setts: Annisquam, Attleboro (North), 
Everett, Foxboro, Framingham, Glouces- 
ter, Grove Hall, Malden, Milford, 
Medford (First), North Adams, Prov- 
incetown, Rockport, Salem, Somerville 
(West), Springfield (Second), Swamp- 
scott, Weymouth (North), Weymouth 
(South); Michigan: Concord; New 
Hampshire: Claremont, Concord, Nashua, 
West Chesterfield, Woodsville; New York: 
Albion, Bristol, Buffalo, Carthage, Can- 


ton, Central Square, Dolgeville, Floral 
Park, Hornell, Middleport, Morris, Perry, 
Rochester, Southold; North Carolina: 
Kinston, Outlaw’s Bridge; Ohio: Akron, 
Attica, Eldorado, Leroy, Milford, Spring- 
field; Pennsylvania: Brooklyn, Reading; 
Rhode Island: Pawtucket; Vermont: 
Springfield; Wisconsin: Monroe. 


HIGH-SCHOOL CLASS INTER- 
ESTED IN CHURCH HISTORY 


Our young-people’s class (high-school 
age) is studying the history of the Chris- 
tian church from its earliest beginnings 
and will follow this down to, and 
through, the history of our own Univer- 
salist Church, laying emphasis on the 
Universalism of the early church fathers. 
It might be of interest to some to know 
just what lay back of the decision to 
put in this course. 

Rocky Mount, like many other cities 
in North Carolina, has introduced the 
study of the Bible as a part of its regu- 
lar high-school course. The teacher of 
this course is paid out of the same funds 
as any other teacher in the public 
schools and stands in the same relation- 
ship to the school as any other. In the 
classroom work a great deal of church 
history is of necessity introduced into 
the discussion. The teacher, being a 
graduate of a Southern Bible Institute, 
does not have the liberal viewpoint, 
hence there is much that enters into the 
study that runs counter to our beliefs. 
Quite a number of our Universalist youth 
are in this class, and several others were 
in the class last year. Still others will 
be in the class next year. From this it 
can be well understood that a course in 
church history is almost a necessity for 
these young people if they are to get a 
fair understanding of our place as a 
church in the history of Christianity. 

In all fairness to the public schools, 
and in particular to the teacher of the 
Bible course, it should be said that she 
does make an effort to have the class- 
room work undenominational, but even 
so this is rather difficult for one with 
her particular educational background. 
Our high-school young people are much 
interested in our Sunday-school course. 
We feel that it will help them to keep 
their feet on the ground and their heads 
in the air! 


W. H. Sxeets, Minister, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


“T enclose my check to help along the 
swork—more needed now than ever,” 
writes a minister from Iowa. 
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FITCHBURG UNIVERSALIST-UNITARIAN FEDERATION 


The old First Parish of Fitchburg has 
now made a federation with the First 
Universalist Church of that city. The 
church building to be used is the Uni- 
tarian, the name to be used is the his- 
toric name of the First Parish, the 
minister to lead is the Universalist. The 
governing body is a board of fifteen 
representatives from each church. 

After a trial period of three months 
the federation was accomplished at sepa- 
rate meetings, March 22. Rev. Gilbert 
A. Potter was made minister. The Fitch- 
burg Sentinel carried the following ac- 
count. 

“The congratulatory messages from 
the denominational heads of the two 
churches were received this morning by 
Rey. Gilbert A. Potter. Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, sent the follow- 
ing: ‘Best wishes for success with new 
federation. Our full resources are at 
your service.’ 

“Dr. Robert Cummins, superintendent 
of the Universalist Church of America, 
said: ‘We have watched with keenest 
interest the remarkable developments be- 
tween representatives of the Universalist 
and Unitarian churches in Fitchburg. 
The culmination of these fraternal nego- 
tiations brings with it a hope for a 
vital future. No one can wish more 
for this united people than do I. May 
God’s richest blessing rest upon the 
minister and people as together they 
intelligently and courageously face the 
years ahead!’ 

“The vote to federate culminated a 
three-month trial period during which 
the two churches conducted joint serv- 
ices and meetings. The popularity of 
the decision was evidenced by the over- 
whelming vote in favor of the act. 

“A total of ninety-four votes in favor 
of the federation with only four against 
it was cast in the record time of twenty 
minutes at the meeting of the First 
Parish Church. 

“At the Universalist church meeting 
a total of ninety-seven votes was cast. 
They were ninety-two in favor of fed- 
eration, four against it and one blank. 

“Mr. Potter, who has been serving the 
First Universalist Church since 1940, 
will be the pastor of the First Parish 
(Universalist-Unitarian) Church. A na- 
tive of Adams, he was educated in the 
Adams schools and was graduated from 
the School of Religion of Tufts College. 
He was ordained at his first parish in 
North Attleboro in 1931 and served there 
until he accepted the call to the local 
church. He is the president of the 
Fitchburg Ministers’ Association and 


acting-chairman of the Fitchburg Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

“According to the articles of agree- 
ment each church named fifteen members 
to serve on a joint committee. Those 
named by the First Universalist Church 


group were: For three years, Percy W.. 


Cutter, Miss Bertha L. Sherwin, William 
W. Gibbs, Ray F. Hewes and Samuel 
A. Kenyon; for two years, Mrs. Herbert 
L. Flint, Mrs. Dana D. Goodwin, Roger 
W. Fisher, Ralph Gilchrest, George H. 
Neil; for one year, Mrs. George R. Pea- 
body, Willard I. Aitchison, Bertha G. 
Sloan, Harold S. Wyatt and Eustace B. 
Whitney. 

“The committee named by the Uni- 
tarian parish includes: For three years, 
Harold Cochrane, Maynard Ford, 
William S. Kemp, Jr., Charles G. Pin- 
gree; for two years, Henry J. Andrews, 
John G. Faxon, Mrs. Charles E. Priest, 
Raymond P. Richardson and Mrs. Jennie 
P. Townsend; and for one year, Mrs. 
J. Kimball Eager, Miss Helen J. Good- 
speed, Ivers L. Lawrence, Mrs. Robert 
Marcy and Miss Helen E. Niskala. 

“The members of the joint commit- 
tee will be ineligible for re-election. 

“The decision of the parishes to use 
the building of the First Parish (Uni- 
tarian) Church has aroused city-wide 
interest. Since Fitchburg separated 
from Lunenburg and was granted a 
charter a First Parish (Unitarian) 
Church has stood on the present site at 
the upper common. ‘The _ church 
observed its one hundred seventy-fifth 
anniversary last December. 

“Rev. Howard A. Pease, who served 
the parish as minister for twenty-five 
years, retired shortly after the anniver- 
sary observance. At the annual meet- 
ing of the church he was named pastor 
emeritus of his former parish. 

“The present First Universalist Church 
building on Day Street was completed 
and dedicated in 1885. The joint com- 
mittee of the new. church will decide on 
the use of the land and buildings and 
the income of all invested funds which 
either the First Universalist Society or 
the First Unitarian Parish hold or may 
receive except as otherwise mutually 
agreed.” 


STUDENTS TO ADDRESS 
BOSTON MINISTERS 


Students from the School of Religion 
at Tufts College will be the speakers at 
the meeting of the Boston Universalist 
Ministers’ Association to be held at 16 
Beacon Street on May 3, at 10:45 a. m. 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., will lead the 
devotional part of the program. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE— 
1943 CONVENTION 


The Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist Church of America makes this 
announcement concerning the biennial 
convention in 1943, which the bylaws re- 
quire shall be held. 

This is the situation that confronts us. 

The White House and the Office of 
Emergency Management have placed in 
our hands urgent requests such as the 
appended letters indicate. 

The purpose of these requests is to 
discourage unnecessary travel and thus 
save transportation. As patriotic citi- 
zens we Universalists desire to comply 
not merely with the definite regulations 
of the Government but also with the 
spirit of its request. We are informing 
the Government, as your representative, 
that the Universalist Church pledges its 
co-operation. 

Therefore, the Board of Trustees has 
voted that the convention, to be devoted 
solely to the transaction of necessary 
business, not to exceed two days in 
length, shall be held at the regular time, 
October 20-21, in the City of New York, 
at a place to be later designated. The 
inspirational and educational features of 
other years, seminars, group conferences, 
mass meetings and the like, which have 
stimulated large attendance, will be elimi- 
nated, or reduced to a bare minimum. 
We believe that the absence of such at- 
tractions will automatically reduce the 
general attendance to such a degree as 
to comply with the spirit of the request 
of the Government. 

A quorum of at least twenty-five 
voting members from not less than seven 
states will be necessary for the transac- 
tion of business. We do not desire or 
expect to reduce the legal membership 
of the convention to that minimum, nor 
is it necessary in order to comply with 
the request of the Government. We 
have no power to change the constitu- 
tional right of attendance of any people, 
such as general and state officials, minis- 
ters, and lay delegates from parishes, 
who constitute the legal membership of 
the conyention. Any limitation of such 
attendance must be self-imposed. We 
simply state the situation, our plan for 
meeting it, and leave the decision of 
whether to go or stay to the judgment. 
of our people. 

We would express the earnest hope 
that the membership of the convention 
be so widely distributed as to be truly 
representative. It would be unfortunate 
to have a small convention dominated by 
a disproportionate representation from a 
few states. 

For one hundred fifty-three years, 
since 1790, Universalists have met in 
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convention to plan for the extension of 


their faith and the well-being of their 
church. These gatherings have meant 
much to our people. We regret that this 
year we must accept restrictions, but we 
are confident that our people understand 
the circumstances that require them. A 
small convention can be a good conven- 
tion when it is animated by a desire to 
serve our country as well as our church. 
Tue Boarp or TRUSTEES, 
Tue Universauist CourcH oF AMERICA 
Louis Annin Ames, President 
Arthur H. Britton, Chester A. Dun- 
lap, Paul E. Herschel, Jr., Harold S. 
Latham, Carl H. Olson, Fred B. 
Perkins, H. E. Simmons, Elwood J. 
Way, Edgar T. Williams, Madelyn 

H. Wood. 

Tue Warre House 
WASHINGTON 


Dr. Robert Cummins February 5, 1943 
General Superintendent 

The Universalist Church of America 

16 Beacon Street 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Dr. Cummins: 

The President has referred to me 
your letter of December 16, 1942, with 
reference to the time of your national 
convention in 1943. The problem, as 
you know, is primarily transportation. 

So that you may have an idea of our 
policies regarding travel to conventions, 
I am attaching a copy of the press state- 
ment issued by Mr. Eastman last De- 
cember, the basic points of which apply 
more forcibly now than they did then. 
Also, there is attached a copy of a form 
letter which our heavy mail has forced 
us to employ in answering questions 
about travel to conventions. 

Many religious organizations have ap- 
proached us on this question and we 
have asked them all, wherever possible, 
to curtail in the use of common carrier 
travel. Your co-operation with this pro- 
gram in so far as the national convention 
of the Universalist Church of America 
is concerned will be appreciated and 
will be most helpful in our program. 
May I ask that you and your associates 
consider fully the possibility of canceling 
any large travel-stimulating gathering 


this year. Very truly yours, 


James F. Byrnes, Director 


Executive OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Office of Emergency Management 
Wasuineaton, D. C. 

December 23, 1942 
File: 612-9 

Dr. Robert Cummins 

General Superintendent of Churches 

The Universalist Church of America 

16 Beacon Street 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Dr. Cummins: 

Thank you for your letter of December 
16 which has been referred to this Divi- 
sion. 

The policy of the Office of Defense 


_ Transportation with regard to conven- 


tions, group meetings and the like was 


recently stated by Mr. Eastman. A copy 
of this press statement is attached. 

We know that during the coming 
months nonessential travel must be cur- 
tailed and we are asking that the Amer- 
ican people do this voluntarily in the 
hopes that the response to this request 
will be sufficient to avoid any compul- 
sory regulations against travel at a later 
date. 

Without attempting to evaluate the es- 
sentiality of your proposed meeting, I 
can definitely assure you that the trans- 
portation outlook for the coming months 
is not optimistic. We know that we 
are going to need all the carrier capacity 
and strength that we can muster to 
meet our essential military and business 
travel needs. Accordingly, if you and 
your associates responsible for arranging 
the national convention of the Univer- 
salist churches of America could see 
your way clear to cancel these plans 
during the coming year, such action 
would be most helpful in our war trans- 
portation program. 

Very truly yours, 
H. F. McCarruy, Director 


Division of Traffic Movement 


GENERAL FIELD WORK 

Rey. Edna P. Bruner was in Massa- 
chusetts from January 1 until February 
16 and had speaking engagements with 
the Grove Hall A.U.W., the Boston min- 
isters and the Massachusetts A.U.W. She 
joined the Massachusetts “team” of 
workers for the One-Day Institutes held 
in Framingham, Somerville (First 
Church), Worcester (First Church), 
and Essex, and did field work in Beverly, 
Palmer, Peabody, Foxboro, and North 
Attleboro. 

Heading west on February 16 she met 
with the Board of the Universalist Mid- 
west Institute, with the Board of the 
Iowa Universalist Convention, spent 
four days in her former parish at Water- 
loo, Iowa, and then on for field work 
schedules in Denver, Colo., and Oakland, 
Pasadena, Los Angeles, Long Beach, 
Santa Paula, Pomona, the San Fernando 
Valley, and Riverside, Calif. Two days 
were spent at the Starr King School for 
the Ministry, Berkeley. 

Miss Bruner returned to Boston March 
31, visiting Hutchinson and Junction 
City, Kan., on the way. 

Advance schedules include New 
Hampshire from April 4 to 18, Maine 
from April 28 to May 18, and Ohio from 
May 30 through June. 


I. W. A. A. RENDERS SERVICE 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Arthur I. 
Andrews, the First Universalist Church 
of Providence, R. I., is now sending its 
monthly calendars to its young men in 
the armed forces of our country enclosed 
in the patriotic envelopes which are 
being distributed by the Institute of 
World Affairs Association for such and 
similar purposes. The designs are ap- 
propriate and finely executed. 
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SERVICE FLAG IS DEDICATED 


The dedication of the service flag at 
the Abington, Mass., Universalist church, 
Sunday morning, March 28, was an im- 
pressive ceremony, conducted under the 
supervision of the pastor, Rev. Merrill 
C. Ward. Mrs. William O. Colburn, 
maker of the flag, who has two sons in 
the service, was escorted to the pulpit 
by the church deacons, Clarence Lom- 
bard and Frank Nash. Mr. Ward ac- 
cepted the flag on behalf of the church, 
and Robert W. Dennis delivered a pa- 
triotic address. 

Then as the name of each serviceman 
was called, some member of his family 
came forward and unveiled one of the 
stars. The church members in service 
are: Army, Gilbert L. Balentine, William 
D. Balentine, Russell W. Betts, Jr., 
Ralph W. Brett, Clement Brown, Robert 
D. Brown, Frederick B. Cole, William R. 
Cole, Clayton A. Craig, Richard A. 
Craig, Robert J. Crook, Minot F. Davis, 
Robert H. Gould, Franklin Howard, Jr., 
Robert B. Josselyn, Malcolm Nash, 
Melvin Schlief, Walter S. Schlief, Howard 
Shaw, Donald E. Skillings, V. Paul 
Skillings, Dwight A. Ware, George L. 
Whiting and Edgar W. Wienken. Navy, 
Alexander C. Colburn, John A. Colburn, 
Alfred L. Curtis, Jr., William L. Dan- 
forth, Frank W. Goodhue, Parker B. 
Nash, Russell B. Nash. Marine corps, 
Arthur L. Vining, Harold L. Ware. 

One of the servicemen, Alfred L. 
Curtis, Jr., is enjoying a furlough at his 
home and was in attendance to represent 
the servicemen at the dedication —The 
Brockton Daily Enterprise. 


BRATTLEBORO CHURCH 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETINGS 


The annual meetings of the church 
in Brattleboro, Vt., were held Janu- 
ary 6. The attendance was good. Dr. 
Philip H. Wheeler and J. Harold Neal 
were re-elected to the Board of Trustees. 
In his annual report the minister, Rev. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt, proposed the for- 
mation of a planning committee to be 
made up of representatives from every 
group of the parish, including the con- 


eregation. At their business meeting, 
the trustees accepted the proposal. 


February 11, the date of the annual 
fair, was the most stormy day in years, 
with sleet coating the streets; yet people 
came in throngs for the midday and 
evening meals, and bought all the booth 
displays before the closing hour. 

Attendance at church has increased 
throughout the winter. Even in the 
bitterest weather there have been good- 
sized congregations. An innovation at 
morning worship is the all-girl choir, a 
measure adopted when most of the male 
singers entered the armed forces. 

Since the first of January, four new 
members have been received into the 
church. During the Lenten season, the 
churches of the community are uniting 
in Sunday-evening services. At the 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


service March 28 Dr. Stanley Manning 
preached. 

Mr. Hoyt serves this district as chief 
air-raid warden. Recently he was ap- 
pointed to the board of directors of 
Brattleboro schools. 


FRAMINGHAM YOUNG PEOPLE 
SPONSOR MEETING 


Dr. Herbert Gezork of Wellesley and 
Andover Newton Theological School 
spoke to the young people of all Protes- 
tant churches in Framingham (Mass.) 
and vicinity at a meeting on February 
21 arranged by the Y.P.C.U. of Beth- 
any Universalist Church. A worship 
service was led by Miss Janet Werner, 
and Professor Gezork, who spoke on 
“God in Hitler’s Germany,” was intro- 
duced by Dr. George E. Huntley, acting 
pastor of Bethany Church. Following 
the address, officers of the Christian 
Youth Council were installed by Council 
advisers at a candlelight ceremony. 
Miss Werner and Miss Edna Gray 
sang a duet, accompanied by Miss 
Marion Gray, organist of the church. 

All members of the Y.P.C.U. partici- 
pated in the Youth Sunday service on 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 


for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


January 17. Following a short sermon 
by Dr. Huntley on “Making Up Our 
Minds,” the theme was developed by 
Virginia Dunlap, Aldora Roach, and 
Janet Werner. Edna Gray was installed 
as president of the Y.P.C.U., Charles 
Knight, vice-president, Charlotte Put- 
nam, secretary, and Aldora Roach, treas- 
urer. Cpl. Robert C. Avery, a past 
president and former organist of the 
church, was present at the service. 

During Youth Week about twenty 
young people were guests of Dr. Huntley 
at an enjoyable “Pastor’s Party” at the 
church. 

At the annual parish meeting, March 
12, all officers of the parish were re- 
elected. 


Plans are under way for a monthly . 


program for all people of the church, 
for a “spring-cleaning” project, and for 
another parish Sunday dinner. 


INSTALLATION OF 
MR. MOONEY 


Rev. Frederic A. Mooney was_ in- 
stalled as minister of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Everett, Mass., Tues- 
day, April 6, at 7:45 p. m. 

Rev. Leslie C. Nichols of Melrose gave 
the invocation, and George E. Hunt, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, Rev. 
Willis E. Smith, vice-president of the 
Everett Ministers’ Association, and the 
Hon. Frank E. Lewis, Mayor of Everett, 
gave greetings. Rev. John M. Ratcliff, 
state superintendent, gave the charge to 
the parish, and Rev. Robert Cummins, 
general superintendent, gave the charge 
to the minister. Dean Skinner offered 
the prayer of installation, and Mr. 
Mooney pronounced the benediction. 

Beautiful and appropriate music was 
contributed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mooney were given a 
reception after the service. 

The attendance since Mr. Mooney 
came has averaged one hundred three 
at Sunday-morning services, and on 
March 28 reached one hundred fifty-one, 
a marked improvement. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


All departments are 
carrying full schedule 
during the war. 

For announcement and information, 


address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 
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WEEKDAY BIBLE COURSE 
Rey. Clinton Lee Scott, D.D., is 


giving a Bible course in seven sessions 
at the Independent Christian Church in 
Gloucester, Mass., on Tuesday evenings. 
These one-hour classes began March 16 
and will continue until April 27. The 
course deals with the origin, nature and 
appreciation of the various books of the 
Old and New Testaments and there is an 
opportunity for the answering of ques- 
tions. The enrollment fee of one dollar 
goes into the Building Fund for the 
church. The course is open to all adults 
and young people in the community. 


A GIFT OF CHOIR VESTMENTS 

New choir vestments were used for 
the first time at the First Universalist 
Church of Canton, N. Y., on March 28. 
They were the gift of Dr. F. A. Teepell 
and his daughter Betty H. Teepell of 
Russell, N. Y. The church bulletin said 
that they were given “in loving memory 
of Cora Garrison Teepell, 1871-1942, who 
became a member of this church on 
March 20, 1913, and gave it her unfailing 
interest until the time of her death last 
December 19.” 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address: 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


APRIL 17, 1943 


FIRE IN BEVERLY CHURCH 


On March 17, the Universalist church 
in Beverly, Mass., was swept by fire. 
Damage is estimated at fifteen thousand 
dollars. 


Obituary 
J. C. F. WHEELOCK 


John C. F. Wheelock, eighty-six, died suddenly 
March 25 at his home in Southbridge, Mass. 
He was born in Mendon. 

He was educated at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Yale University and Boston University Law 
School and was a practicing attorney in South- 
bridge for fifty-five years until retirement several 
years ago. 

Mr. Wheelock was a member of the Worces- 
ter County Bar Association, the First Universalist 
Church and Quinebaug Lodge, A. F. and A. M. 
He was an honorary member of Southbridge 
Rotary Club and the Southbridge Club, of which 
he was a past president. 

Surviving are his wife, and a daughter, Miss 
Amy Wheelock, both of Southbridge, a son, Carl 
W., of Baltimore, and three grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held Monday, March 29, 
and were conducted by Rev. A. J. Torsleff of 
Medford, who became Mr. Wheelock’s pastor at 
Southbridge over forty years ago. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Noted death of Pliny A. Allen, Jr., at North 
Adams, January 21, 1943. 

Renewed letter of license (one year) for 
Maurice W. Cobb, Burchard A. Royce, Jr., and 
Francis X. Cheney. 

Granted ordination to Dana E. Klotzle and 
Maurice W. Cobb. 

Cart A. HempPet, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


Official Call 


The eighty-fourth annual session of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will be held in 
the First Universalist Church in Salem on May 
13, 1943, beginning at 9 a. m. 

At ail sessions those entitled to vote shall be: 
(a) ordained clergymen in the fellowship of the 
convention; (b) three lay delegates from each 
parish in fellowship, and such delegates shall be 
members of the parish which they represent; (c) 
officers and trustees of the convention and the 
members of the Committee of Fellowship. 

The following sessional committees have been 
appointed by the president: Official Reports and 
Recommendations: Rev. LeRoy <A. Congdon, 
chairman; Mrs. Dana D. Goodwin, Rev. William 
E. Gardner, Samuel F. Parker, Rev. Frederic 
A. Mooney. Committee on Nominations: Rev. 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Universalist Church of America 


President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, 


D.D., 16 Beacon St., Boston. 
pepe Mise Esther A. Richardson, 16 Beacon 
, Boston. 
ete, Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


General Field Worker—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Director of Youth Activities—Rev. 


? Douglas 
Frazier, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Association of Universalist Women 


President—-Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, Washington, 


Executive Director—Miss Ida M. Folsom, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas, 16 Bea- 
con St., Boston. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Medford, 
Mass. 
Secretary—Miss Esther A. Richardson, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 


President—Harold S. Latham, New York, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Universalist Youth Fellowship 


President—Dana Klotzle, Haverhill, Mass. 


Acting Executive Secretary—Rev. Douglas Fra- 
zier, Boston, Mass. 


Universalist National Memorial Church 


16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C, 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 
Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 


President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Victor A. Friend, Hon. Robert W. 
Hill, Charles B. Ladd. 
Superintendents of Churches 


Alabama—Rev. H. T. Atwood, Brewton (acting) 

THinois—Rev. William J. Arms, Peoria. 

Kansas—Rev. Donald B. King, 419 N. 

- St., Junction City. 

Maine—Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, Waterville. 
lassachusetts—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 

Beacon St., Boston. 

Mississippi—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Louisville. 


Adams 


New pe and ag nag J. Wayne Haskell, Con- 
cord, N. 

New Vivi Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cum- 
berland Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. G. M. Eastham, Olinda. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. Thomas H. Saunders, D. D., 
Scranton. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Henry H. Schooley, 24 
Bellevue Ave., Providence. 


Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. 
Pennoyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 


Wisconsin—Rev. Morley R. Hartley, Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 

Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., 
Directors 

President, Victor A. Friend, Melrose. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Dr. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass. 

A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 

Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Arlington, Mass. 

Dr. W. W. Rose, Lynn, Mass. 

Trustees 

Massachusetts: Willis V. Ames, Cambridge. Rev. 
Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester. Ernest 
W. Davis, Arlington. Charles R. Duhig, Ar- 
lington. Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D. D., 
Braintree. Victor A. Friend, Melrose. Lester 
W. Nerney, Attleboro. Cornelius A. Parker, 
Esq., Boston. Rev. F. W. Perkins, D.D., 
Arlington. Rev. Robert M. Rice, |Arlington. 
Carroll K. Steele, Gloucester. A. Ernest Wal- 
ters, Melrose. 

Rhode Island: Herbert D. Goff, Providence. 
Rev. E, Dean Ellenwood, Woonsocket. Henry 
P. Stone, Barrington, 

Maine: Rev. Kenneth C, Hawkes, Waterville. 
Rev. Edwin Cunningham, Augusta. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. 

New Hampshire: Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, Con- 
cord. 

New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Milford. 

Connecticut: Ezra B. Wood, New Haven. 

Illinois: Paul Herschel, Peoria. 

Kansas: A. B. Pierce, Junction City. 

Alabama—Mrs. J. Greeley McGowin, Chapman. 

Indiana—Reyv. Arthur W. McDavitt, Muncie. 

Minnesota—Rev. Horton Colbert, Rochester. 

Pennsylvania—Paul S. Harden, Towanda. 

California—Rey. Charles C. Blauvelt, Pasadena. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the Univer 
salist Church of America: Louis Annin Ames, 
New York City. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, 
N. H. Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. Harold 
S. Latham, New York City. Dr. William 
Wallace Rose, Lynn, Mass. Chester A. Dun- 
lap, Framingham, Mass. 

Clerk: Robert F. Needham, Arlington, Mass. 

Treasurer: George A. Upton, Salem. 


Boston 
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Frederic W. Perkins, D.D., chairman; Rev. I. V. 
Lobdell, D.D., Arthur A. Moulton. Committee 
on Elections: Rev. Carl A.,Hempel, chairman; 
Harry Copeland, Rev. Maurice W. Cobb. 


Religious Services: Rev. Arthur W. Webster, 
Rey. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D. 
Rocer F. Erz, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The one hundred eleventh annual session of 
the Connecticut Universalist Convention will be 
held in New Haven, Wednesday, May 12, 1943, 
day and evening. Particular attention is called 
to the change in the day of the month and the 
time in the week from dates hitherto announced. 
The Association of Universalist Women will 
meet in the morning, the State Convention in the 
afternoon, and the joint conventions in the eve- 
ning for annual communion service and the 
occasional sermon. 

Harry Apams Hersey, Secretary 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The sixty-ninth session of the Kansas Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held May 1 and 2 
in Hutchinson for the election of officers and 
the transaction of such business as may legally 
come before it. 

Lioyp Suirk, President 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New York 
Universalist Convention will convene at Betts 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, on Monday, May 
3, 1943, at 10 a. m., for the examination of 
Harold James Wright and Russell W. Lockwood 
“as to their fitness in purpose, character and 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
Church.” 

Rey. E. Parl 
Collie transferred 
Committee. 


Welch and Rev. 
to the Central 


Eleanor G. 
Fellowship 


Harotp W. Haynes, Secretary 


RHODE ISLAND COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Robert Lewis Weis accepted on transfer 
from the Vermont and Quebec Universalist Con- 
vention. 

E. Dean ELienwoop, Secretary 


OHIO COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Committee organized by election of following 
as officers: Rev. George C. Baner, Akron, chair- 
man; Rev. Stanley C. Stall, Norwalk, secretary. 

STanLey C. Stati, Secretary 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Approved the granting of reciprocal fellowship 
by the Massachusetts Fellowship Committee to 
Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein, Unitarian minister 
at Greenfield, Mass. 

Accepted the transfer of E. Parl Welch from 
New York, Fanny E. Austin from Vermont, and 
Harold E. Mayo and Ernest T. Marble from 
New Hampshire. 

Estuer A. RicHarpson, Secretary 


FERRY BEACH SEASON 


July 3-10—Youth Institute. 
Schwenk, dean. 

July 10-17—TInstitute of Religious Education. 
Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, dean. 

July 17-24 — Churchmanship Institute. Dr. 
Clinton L. Scott, dean. 

July 24-31 — Institute of International Rela- 
tions. Dr. Stanley Manning, dean. 

August 2—Closing day. 

No increase in rates. Ferry Beach easily 
reached by train or bus to Old Orchard Beach, 
Maine, thence by the F.B.P.A. station wagon to 
the Quillen. 

The annual meetings of the Association and of 
the Ladies’ Aid will take place Wednesday after- 
noon, July 21. 


Rev. Emerson 


Rosert F, NEepHAM, Secretary 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 


In Holy Week, Monday to Friday, April 19 to 
23, inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D., min- 
ister of King’s Chapel, will preach at the noon 
services. 

Vesper services will be held at 5 p. m. every 
day, except Saturday, during Holy Week. 


* * * 

April 27: Rev. Douglas Horton, D.D., mod- 
erator of the General Council of Congregational 
Churches. 

April 28: Rev. Robert Cummins, S.T.D., gen- 


eral superintendent of the Universalist Church 
of America. 

April 29: Rev. Edwin J. Van Etten, D.D., dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 

April 30: Rev. Frederick May Eliot, D.D.. 
president of the American Unitarian Association. 
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Books for Today’s Need . 


ON BEING A REAL PERSON ...... 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 


WHICH WAY AHEAD ......... 
Walter Russell Bowie 
(The Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent) 


UPON THIS ROCK? 3. ci2 oe 


Emile Cammaerts 


SEEING THE MULTITUDES ...... 
Frederick K. Stamm 


THE MEANING OF PRAYER...... 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


PRAYER AND WORSHIP (Hazen Series) 
Douglas Steere 


A DIARY OF PRIVATE PRAYER .... 
John Baillie 


THE ETHICAL IDEALS OF JESUS... 


G. Bromley Oxnam 


HIS CROSS AND OURS........ 
Joseph Fort Newton 


A WORKING FAITH FOR THE WORLD 
Hugh Vernon White 


THE HOPE OF A NEW WORLD... . 
William Temple 


$2.50 - 


1.50 


1.00 


1.50 


1.00 


1.50 


2.00 


1.35 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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Crackling 


He was one of those bores who will 
talk to fellow passengers in trains. For 
an hour or more he had been telling tales 
of his business successes and wearying 
his companions with his conceit. 

When the ticket inspector came into 
the carriage, the braggart did not stop 
talking—he merely handed a ticket to 
the collector. 

The latter looked at it and said: 

“Where are you going, Sir?” 

“Can't you read?” shouted the other. 
“You've got my ticket, haven’t you?” 

“T’ve got a ticket, certainly, Sir,” 
replied the collector, “but it’s for a gold 
watch.’ —Tit-Bits. 


In his speech at Birmingham the 
Archbishop of Canterbury said: 

“The reason I gave up golf was L 
began to wonder why I should care 
whether the ball went into the hole or 
not. It generally didn’t.”—Publie Opin- 
zon. 


Bystander: Look at that youngster— 
the one with cropped hair, the cigarette, 
and trousers. Is it a boy or girl? 

War worker: It’s a girl, she’s my 
daughter. 

Bystander: My dear Sir, do forgive 
me, I would never have been so out- 
spoken if I’d known you were her father. 

War Worker: I’m not—I’m her mother. 
—The Watchman-Examiner. 


“IT seem to be a rose between two 
thorns,” remarked Miss Pretty-girl, as 
she seated herself between two men at a 
football game. 

“T’d say it’s more like a tongue sand- 
wich,” retorted one of the thorns— 
Wesleyan Advocate. 


Private Heimerdinger was writing a 
letter home to his mother. “The food in 
this camp is absolute poison,” he com- 
plained. Then he added, “and such small 


’ 


portions!” —New York Times. 


A Berlin citizen with a thousand marks 
planned to subscribe to one of the war 
loans, but being a cautious individual, he 
asked a clerk who was guaranteeing the 
loan. He was told that the Fuehrer 
himself was back of it. 

“But if something happens to the 
Fuehrer?” Then he was told Goering 
would carry on. “But Goering is also at 
the Front,” persisted the cautious one. 
“He, too, might be killed.” 

“In that case,” said the patient clerk, 
“the whole National Socialist Party will 
guarantee the loan.” 

“Yes, but if the Party were dissolved, 
what then?” 

The clerk leaned closer, whispered 
confidentially: “Wouldn’t that be worth 
a thousand marks to you?”—News from 
Belgium. ; 


